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Conscription Continued 


HE House of Commons has shown this week that, despite all 

the Bevanite disputes, defence policy remains in essentials a 

subject of all-party agreement. In the debates on Monday and 
Tuesday conscription for the armed forces was discussed both with 
unusual thoroughness and with much good sense on both sides: This 
was an accurate reflection of public opinion. Most young men dislike 
being conscripted, and their parents generally dislike it more. During 
two years’ service much time is inevitably wasted on activities that 
do nothing to make the conscripts good reserve soldiers for the future, 
and some feelings of resentment cannot be avoided. Conscription 
imposes a heavy burden on individuals and on the whole economy of 
the country, and everyone must feel it to be unfair that there should 
be a two-year period of service here when most western countries 
consider eighteen months an adequate contribution to their common 
security. Nevertheless, public opinion is acquiescent ; the necessity 
of the present conscription arrangements is accepted in good faith 
if not with complete understanding. 

It is this that makes the issue on which the parties divided on 
Monday not only narrow but also artificial. The Opposition’s defeated 
motion suggested that the time had come when the present two-year 
period of service should require annual renewal by Parliament, instead 
of remaining in force automatically for another five years unless 
Parliament moves to change it. The Government’s case on this point 
is sound. Everyone hopes that the burden of conscription can be 
lightened, but the realistic presumption, as far ahead as can be 
confidently foreseen, is that in fact it cannot be. The legislation should 
surely reflect this public mood. The period of conscription can be 
ended or shortened easily enough if circumstances change ; but in the 
meantime it would be artificial to treat conscription as an open 
question requiring a new Parliamentary decision every year. That 
would create an appearance of uncertainty about British military 
policy which fortunately has no real basis. 

There is also a more particular criticism of the Opposition’s defeated 
proposal. In fact what is suggested was a formal change in procedure, 
but with the phrase “ the time has come” it would have been taken 
abroad to imply something more substantial ; it might have suggested 
that a definite relaxation in Britain’s defensive measures had become 
more likely. This would be a bad time for such an idea to get about. 
Nothing that has happened recently in international politics would 
justify a relaxation. If postwar British Governments of both parties 
have hitherto been right to provide for a settled conscription policy, 
running for more than a year at a time, this is emphatically not the 
moment to appear to make it all more doubtful. 

But if this is an overwhelming case against the formal change 
proposed by the Opposition, it does not mean that all discussion of 
changes in conscription is superfluous, premature or harmful. On 
the contrary, there is much that needs up-to-date discussion and it 
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would be a pity if the Opposition’s well-meaning 
concentration on an artificial point obscured the need. 
The need arises from the circumstances in which public 
opinion has come to accept that conscription is the only 
way for Britain to be secure. That acceptance arises 
from an historical process, not from any reasoned 
argument that could be consistently applied throughout 
the past eight years. At first, it seemed fair that men 
who had just missed the war should be called up in 
order ‘that others might be demobilised more quickly. 
Then a public grown accustomed to the idea of a 
citizen’s army accepted conscription as the natural way 
of dealing with the commitments of occupation left 
over from the war. And when this patience might 
have been exhausted, the dangers of the cold war 
reconciled people to the continuing need both for 
military training and, particularly after the Communist 


aggression in Korea, for the stationing of large forces 
overseas. 


* 


In these circumstances the politicians have continually: 


been saved from the necessity of justifying conscription. 


to their constituents de novo in each particular set of 
circumstances. And, one suspects, the military 
advisers have thereby been saved from the necessity 
of justifying themselves to their political masters. To 
a remarkable extent, particularly for a country involved 
in great economic difficulties, the Services have been 
allowed to act, in the demands they have made on the 
nation’s manpower, as judges in their own cause. The 
results, so far, may well have been good rather than 
bad. If political discussion had been more concerned 
since the war to probe into the real problems of defence 
policy, there would inevitably have been at first much 
fumbling and misunderstanding (as, indeed, there was 
in the Bevanite controversy); probably the country is 
at present the better for having left much to the 
military experts. 

The difficulty is that such a situation is unstable. 
Sooner or later, in a democracy, politics asserts itself ; 
and if the assertion is uninformed, it is liable to be 
badly tmed. The changes in military needs that are 
obvious to the layman are not necessarily those that in 
reality call for the sharpest changes in defence policy. 
At the moment, for example, there is a possibility that 
a considerable number of troops will soon be withdrawn 
from the Suez canal base and some from Korea. . There 
is no necessary and direct connection between such a 
reduction in commitments and the possibility of cutting 
the period of conscription. But it is very tempting for 
the politician to ‘exaggerate the connection, and the 
more tempting because he is aware that new weapons 
may have far more revolutionary effects on strategy. 
Here again, the connection is less simple and direct 
than the layman is disposed to think; but he must 
hope, and* indeed insist, that the enormous industrial 
cost of new weapons and equipment should be offset 
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by some saving in direct service manpower. Meanwhile, 
the military situation has certainly changed in the sense 
that Nato planning is no longer based on a “critical 
date,” by which the greatest possible strength was to 
have been built up. Now the strategists’ concern is 
with alertness over a long period. This change 
produced last year the Prime Minister’s talk abou: a 
new pattern of defence, but its implications for man- 
power policy have remained mysterious. 

The danger about all these uncertainties is that they 
may boil up on some trivial occasion and produce a 
demand to cut commitments for defence in a way and 
at a time that would do quite disproportionate harm. 
The danger will, of course, be the greater if a period of 
sharper economic stringency again comes into prospect. 
The temptation then, as last year, would be to make 
cuts that do not immediately affect the forces’ strength 
—cuts in research and development expenditure and in 
production of the more experimental weapons—while 
leaving manpower policy unchanged. That would 
probably be mistaken ; but it might also be unavoidable. 
if there had been no prior examination of how to make 
an orderly reduction in the forces’ manpower without 
either suddenly shelving overseas commitments or 
wastefully throwing training programmes into chaos. 

Thoughts of this kind would be misrepresented, not 
expressed, by making conscription dependent on annual 
renewal by Parliament. The presumption in the public 
mind is and should be that conscription will have to go 
on. But there is none the less a valuable element in 
the Opposition’s attitude. It is important to have a 
continuing review, by people other than the military 
experts, of how conscription is working, of exactly what 
purpose in general defence policy it serves, and of how 
the scope and period of service could best be changed 
to meet various hypothetical changes in internationa! 
affairs and in military circumstances. The object o! 
such a review should be to increase public under- 
standing of defence policy, to prepare the ground so 
that the political decisions—when they are needed, as 
sooner or later they must be—rest on a better basis of 
knowledge and are more easily intelligible to the public 
and to other countries. 

A Royal Commission, which has been suggested for 
this purpose, would be too cumbersome and cautious. 
What is needed is a less formal, and in a sense a more 
politically minded, committee of inquiry. It should 
be charged in the first place to report specifically on 
the present operation of the call-up, but it could 
usefully be kept in being afterwards for wider enquiries. 
It might be an independent committee appointed by 
the Minister of Defence, but a select committee of the 
House of Commons would probably be more appro- 
priate: Its appointment would not in any way imply 
that the public or the present Government is anxious 
to escape from Britain’s commitments in western 
security ; it would be the means of giving a proper 
point to the serious thought and public explanation that 
this week’s debates have shown to be required. 
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Middle Eastern Alternatives 


B= differences between Britain and Egypt 

over the future of the Canal Zone have 
been narrowed to a couple of crucial points, it would be 
unwise to assume that a settlement is to be expected 
in a matter of weeks. Indeed, there is reason to believe 
that calculations in London may not be keeping up with 
events in Cairo. Our correspondent (in an article on 
page §91) reports that the Egyptian negotiators have 
suddenly become content, to pause and let things ride ; 
one reason for this is an improvement in their internal 
position, and another is the growing feeling that if they 
wait until 1956 and then exercise their right under the 
Treaty of 1936 to appeal to the United Nations against 
the unwanted presence of foreign troops, they are sure 
of a heavy vote against any British claim to stay. Simul- 
taneously, in London, a posse of Tory back benchers 
and retired public servants is denouncing the impending 
agreement in advance, and without full knowledge of 
its content, as another British surrender in the Middle 
East—a Tory Abadan, as it were. The emotional debate 
provoked by such a prospect ignores not only the new 
state of mind in Egypt, but the fact that two distinct 
but related matters are involved. First, there is the 
question of what is a mutually acceptable Anglo- 
Egyptian arrangement about the base and the conditions 
on which British troops will be withdrawn ; secondly, 
there is the question of what is a suitable and practicable 
policy for the Middle East as a whole. 

It is often overlooked that the strategic and political 
setting of the Middle East defence problem has been 
changing. The traditional British fear of Russian 
expansion southward towards India and the Persian 
Gulf remains, reinforced by the revelation during the 
last war of what happens when North Africa and the 
Eastern Mediterranean are under enemy threat; but 
the means for the protection of the Middle East bridge 
to Africa and Asia have altered. The United States, after 
generations of labelling Britain’s technique of restrain- 
ing Russia as “ imperialistic,” has suddenly seen the 
point of the policy. Turkey, lying directly in the 
Russian path, is protected by and linked with the 
Atlantic alliance for the defence of Western Europe. 
Greece and Turkey have been given by the United 
States both a guarantee of protection and much mili- 
tary and economic aid. And American policy in the 
Arab states has been much more active and realistic 
in the last two years. Britain remains the great power 
with the principal military responsibility in the Middle 
East and it is, generally speaking, the wish of 
Commonwealth governments that it should remain 
so with their support. The line of communication 
is aS important as it ever was, but no partisan 
of the policy any longer expects or desires that 
Britain should play the protective role on its own. 





Indeed, any British Government that attempts to 
re-think its Middle Eastern policy finds itself from the 
outset taking into account the differing attitudes of 
half a dozen or more governments, even apart from 
the Middle Eastern states themselves. There is that 
of the United States, interested in defence against the 
Soviet Union, in security for oil supplies and in the 
safety of Israel. There is that of France, concerned 
with the growing links between“the Arab League and 
North African nationalism. There is that of Pakistan, 
with its inclination to an Islamic grouping of states ; 
and that of India which is suspicious of Pakistan’s 
intentions and their effect on its own defence. 

How different is this state of affairs from that which 
was familiar to British statesmen of the past. It was the 
old rivalry with France that first brought British forces 
to the eastern Mediterranean. But they stayed there 
all through the nineteenth century on guard against 
Russia. For a hundred years it was a main tenet of 
British policy to maintain, with the help of the powers, 
the integrity of the Ottoman Empire as a buffer ; 
further east Persia filled a similar role. These policies 
were not devised out of love for the Turks and Persians, 
but simply to check Czarist imperialism. The discovery 
of oil and the immense development of the fields in the 
last half-century merely provided a most potent 
reinforcing argument for what was already traditional 
British policy. A new raison d’étre was given to that 
policy just as the means for enforcing it by British 
power alone began to wane. 


There was, then, a time when Britain could go it 
alone because it could call simultaneously on a power- 
ful Mediterranean fleet and on the Indian army. To 
maintain a similar monopoly of power in the Middle 
East today would require large and widespread military 
establishments, money to spare, and the will to make 
and execute policy singlehanded. Those factors have 
all diminished. The relative strength in war of Britain 
compared with that of the Middle East states them- 
selves is as great as it has ever been—perhaps greater ; 
but the threat of force (as Abadan showed) is apt to 
be derided as something outmoded and damaging to 
the government that uses it. The maintenance of 
British interests in the Middle East by anything like 
the old methods has become very difficult. Instead 
of dominating the area, the British are in it in force 
without dominating it. That, as the troubles in the 
Canal Zone have shown from time to time, may be 
worse than being out of the area altogether. It is no 
longer possible to stand alone. 
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There have been inconclusive plans and attempts to 
get round this difficulty. The idea of a Middle East 
Defence Organisation linked to Nato quickly faded 
away. In January, 1952, Sir Winston Churchill sug- 
gested in an address to Congress the despatch of a 
small token American force to the Canal Zone as a 
sign that Britain was there to defend an international 
interest. Nothing has come of that suggestion, but 
the idea behind it was certainly right. The key to the 
Middle East’s security unquestionably now lies in 
Washington. Until very recently, it is true, British 
and American aims and methods in that area were more 
apt to frustrate than to supplement one another. In 
American eyes British policy was tainted with 
colonialism, and in British eyes American policy was 
foolishly sentimental. Neither charge could be proved, 
but both were kept alive by the fact, or the suspicion, 
of commercial rivalry. But the process of education— 
on both sides—which began with President Truman’s 
guarantee to Greece and Turkey was sharply acceler- 
ated by the successive exposures of the extent to which 
British power had been weakened. Moreover, one of 
Dr Mossadegh’s undoubted achievements was to 
demonstrate to everybody that western businessmen in 
the Middle East had more to gain than to lose by 
sticking together. Now, especially, since Mr Dulles’s 
visit to the Middle East earlier this year, the essential 
identity of British and American interests has become 


clearer. 


+ 


There is, therefore, some chance of an Anglo- 
American policy for the Middle East, and it is impor- 
tant that nothing should be done to frustrate that 
chance, whether by stubborn action or by rash words. 
But what is the policy to be ?. The policy of domi- 
nating the area and insisting on a privileged position 

no longer possible for Britain alone ; is it possible 
for Britain and the United States together ? It would 
require determination to the point of military tough- 
ness ; it would run into serious moral opposition even 
in the Anglo-Saxon world ; it would be resented and 
opposed in a Middle East which is far more capable 
than it used to be of turning resentment into practical 
retaliation ; it would put Britain and America in the 
dock at the United Nations ; and it would cost a great 
deal of money. In short, it is an unattractive policy. 

A modified form of this policy would be to stay as 
partners instead of prefects. This has been tried and 
has in some cases failed: the Treaty of Portsmouth 
with Iraq and the Middle East Defence Organisation are 
its tumbled monuments. The hard fact is that what the 
Middle East, generally speaking, wants of the West— 
apart from oil revenues and aid in development—is its 
absence. Yet it is important to realise that the Middle 
East is unlike India. The material losses suffered by 
Britain in withdrawing from India have been offset 
by gains of a different kind ; but in the Middle East 
states where the withdrawal has been partial there 
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have been no gains at all. Partnership with forcicn 
powers is still not acceptable to most of the states con- 
cerned, largely because their governments have not 
acquired the kind of confidence and experience tha: 
enabled India to treat the Great Powers in an adi; 
manner. Until that feeling has grown, a working 
political and economic partnership between local and 
foreign governments. is unlikely to develop. 

The real alternative to going it alone is therefore 
not to alter the terms on which Britain stays, bur to 
get out on the best terms possible, to recognise thai 
bases in unfriendly countries can be a serious liability, 
and to hope that the accomplished fact of withdrawal! 
will create the possibility of new relationships later. 
This is as unattractive as the tough policy. Nor is 
it a priori much more likely to succeed. It involve: 
trusting inefficient and wayward Middle Eastern state: 
to keep the Soviet influence at bay (with the help of 
American and British money) without blackmailing 
the oil companies or hopelessly squandering the oi! 
revenues. It means also running all the risks of open 
war between the Arabs and the Jews. 


* 


What then remains to, suggest ? An alliance 
Middle Eastern states on the lines of the Balkan P 
would have some virtues—but minor ones. A tr 
between Turkey, Persia and Pakistan, for examp! 
might have some effect in Moscow, for it would as: 
ciate soft and unguaranteed Persia with a member « 
Nato and a member of the British Commonwealth 
And it might encourage that local ‘self-confidence th: 
absence of which has been a barrier to acceptance 0! 
even so modest a venture as the Middle East Defenc: 
Organisation. But it is not at present practical politics. 
and even if it were, from the western point of view 
it would be a long-term gamble, justifiable only on th 
assumption that there is plenty of time before it woulc 
be tried in the fires of a real world crisis. 

One thing is certain in this complex and bafilin 
problem. The choice between the policy of toughne: 
and the policy of withdrawal has to be made in prin- 
ciple, whatever local variations from it may prove 
possible—for example, in Jordan or, in the American 
case, in Saudi Arabia. Compromise in principle is no! 
possible because a bit of one policy damns the who! 
of the other. Any possibility of reaping politica! 
rewards by withdrawal is jeopardised by the slightest 
tendency to revert to an assertive temper; and the 
difficulties of standing firm for the defence of vita! 
interests are immeasurably increased by any hint o' 
weakness or withdrawal. Of the two unpleasant alter- 


Cc 


natives, which is it that Washington and London, after 
mature consideration, have decided to go for? Until 
the public has been given some glimmering of the 
answer to that question, it will be quite impossible to 
form a reasonable judgment on the terms of any agree- 
ment with General Neguib that the Government may 
present to Parliament. 
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Television’s Medium Wave 


TS Government’s White Paper on Television 
Policy (Cmd. 9005), which appeared last Friday, 
; primarily a political document. The task that con- 
ynted the Postmaster-General was not that of devising 
framework for television that he believed to be ideal, 
t of producing a scheme that fulfilled the Govern- 
‘nt’s promise to a group of its backbenchers to intro- 
e some element of competition into television while 
‘nding as little as possible the influential and 
iferous element within the Conservative party that is 
erfectly content with things as they are. It is only in 
; way that some of the White Paper’s oddities can 
- explained. “As television” it says “has great and 
creasing ~power in influencing men’s minds, the 
q ‘overnment believes that its control should not remain 
* the hands of a Single authority, however excellent 
1 may be.” An admirable sentiment, but surely as 
-—or virtually as true—of broadcasting to the ear 
is to the eye. Why then is sound broadcasting not 
nentioned ? The answer is one of politics, not of logic. 
i: is not that the Government thinks there is any dis- 
nction of principle, but because its commitment (which 
has turned out to be a rather awkward one) happened 
) refer to the one and not to the other. Or again, though 
new broadcasting organisation is to be set up, no 
iange whatever is to be made in the present position 
: ‘{ the BBC or even in its plans for future expansion 
e inless the abandonment of the shadowy prospect of a 
| second BBC television programme be so regarded). Here 
‘00, the reason is not that a set of arrangements designed 
‘or monopoly is thought to be equally perfect for the 
1anged circumstances of partial competition, but that 
will be hard enough to get the proposal for a second 
‘poration through both Houses of Parliament without 
4 he task being complicated by a positive dismemberment 
‘ the BBC. 
It is these conflicting pressures that explain why so 
nuch elaboration of structure is proposed for a minor 
irt of the smaller half of what is in total not a very 
irge industry—why there is so much steam hammer 
for so little mut. The BBC is encouraged to go ahead 
vith its plans for providing television for 90 per cent 
{ the population of the country. But in addition there 
to be a new competitive system with a two-tier 
organisation. A second public corporation is to be set 
ip and, with capital provided by the Treasury, is to 
onstruct and operate additional television transmitters. 
“or the present only three are contemplated, in London, 
birmingham and Manchester, and will therefore cover 
considerably less than the whole of England and none 
1 Scotland, Wales or Northern Ireland. This corpora- 
on will not itself provide any programmes, but will 
hire out its facilities to “ privately financed companies 
who would provide programmes and draw revenue from 
idvertisements.” The corporation will be responsible 
tor laying down the standards that are to be observed 
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by the programme companies and for seeing that they 
are observed. 

The White Paper does not make it clear how many 
programme companies are contemplated. Some 
sentences seem to assume a number ; others hardly make 
sense unless there is to be only one for each station. 
This is more than a detail; it is fundamental to the 
scheme. The Government insists that its proposals do 
not amount to “ sponsoring,” and that the responsibility 
for what goes out 6n the air will not rest on the adver- 
tiser. For this to be true, it is essential for one com- 
pany to be responsible for engineering a proper balance 
in the whole output of each station. But if it is possible 
for any organisation calling itself a programme company 
to buy an hour here and an hour there, nobody will have 
any positive responsibility for the programmes as a 
whole, as distinct from the necessarily negative powers of 
censorship exercised by the public corperation owning 
the transmitters. There is all the difference in the world 
between the balanced competition of two or more bodies 
each claiming to be judged on its output as a whole and 
the atomised competition of the American radio, in 
which every item competes with every other item. One 
of the first points to be elucidated is how many pro- 
gramme companies there are to be. If there is to be 
more than one for each transmitter, then the result will 
merely be “ sponsoring ” by another name. 


* 


However many programme companies there may be, 
it is plain that the only source of revenue for the whole 
structure will be the sums that advertisers can be in- 
duced to offer for the privilege of catching the public 
eye and ear for a few minutes out of every hour. This is 
unfortunate, for several different reasons. First, it will 
inevitably give the programmes a much more money- 
catching character than will be acceptable even to many 
of those who most ardently want to see some alternative 
to the BBC. The White Paper makes the familiar point 
that “ there is a vast difference between accepting adver- 
tisements and sponsoring,” and goes on to argue that 
both the press and the cinema accept advertisements 
without surrendering to the advertisers control over 
their editorial columns or the films they show. But 
neither the press nor the cinema is entirely dependent 
on advertising. revenue; nor is each advertisement 
nearly so closely tied up with a particular editorial item 
or a particular film as a television “commercial” is 
likely to be with the programme to which it is attached. 
The experience of the press suggests that broadcasting 
could draw some of its revenue from advertising with- 
out danger, but only provided that it had other sources 
of income as well—and it would probably be wise to 
prescribe that the other sources (which in practice could 
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only mean licence revenue) should always be the larger 
part of the whole. 

The dangers of depending entirely on advertisement 
revenue are increased by the strong probability that the 
new television stations will have a hard struggle to 
make ends meet. The “representative advertising 
bodies ” consulted by the Government appear to be 
confident that the new service will pay for itself, and, 
in particular, that the precautions to be taken against 
sponsoring will not dam the flow. But it is a very 
expensive matter to provide good television pro- 
grammes. The new stations will cover only part of the 
country (though admittedly the most densely populated 
parts). And none of the existing television sets will 
receive the new programmes without modification. To 
the outside observer it would seem very doubtful 
whether, in these circumstances, there will be enough 
advertisers who will find it worth while to pay the heavy 
fees that will have to be charged if the overheads are to 
be covered and the initial borrowings from the Treasury 
repaid. Yet if the whole scheme is threatened with 
failure because of the shortage of revenue, the efforts 
to please the advertisers will be redoubled, and it will 
become very difficult for the guardian corporation to 
take a firm line in upholding the standards it has set. 


* 


The third objection to complete dependence on 
advertising is perhaps, in the long run, the most serious 
of all. It will serve to confirm the public in the belief, 
which it has already far too easily accepted, that there 
are only two possible, and mutually exclusive, ways of 
organising broadcasting: either there must be a mono- 
poly financed wholly by licence fees or, if there is to be 
competition, it inevitably brings total commercialism 
with it. And if it should happen that the advertising 
service never has enough money to provide good pro- 
grammes—still more if it eventually expires—then 
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even those who see the dangers of monopoly will con- 
clude that there is no escape from it. 

Yet it is perfectly possible to devise a middle course 
—a medium wave—which would provide competiiion 
without commercialism. Let there be two or three 
public corporations, each constituted exactly as the 
BBC is now, and let therm all share in the licence 
revenue (which might well be increased, since the 
present radio-and-television licence costs only about as 
mutch as four cigarettes a week per household). Then 
let each corporation, if it chooses to do so, take adver- 
tising revenue up to, say, one quarter or one third of 
its total income. Perhaps the possibility of a com- 
promise scheme along these lines is just beginning to 
come over the horizon. The motion that Lord Halifax 
and his friends have put down in the House of Lords 
recognises “ the desirability of an alternative television 
programme ”—which is a very considerable advance 
for this school of thought—and if they attempted to 
argue that even the smallest admixture of advertising 
would corrupt, they might be invited to remember 
that the BBC already enjoys a large revenue from 
advertisements in its publications. 

This, it must be hoped, is the way in which the 
public debate will develop. The internal defects of the 
Government’s proposals are so great that they cry aloud 
for amendment. Any attempt to change them in the 
right direction—to make a greater inroad on monopoly 
but with a smaller dependence on advertising—should 
be supported. But outright rejection would be a great 
pity. For this White Paper has one overriding virtue 
which, when the tale is complete, may be found to out- 
weigh all its absurdities. It keeps the question open ; 
it keeps the discussion alive. The very defects of the 
scheme proposed make it certain that the Government 
and the public will soon have to think again, and go 
on thinking, about the right framework for broadcasting 
in a democracy. From that nothing but good can 
result. 


The Sinews of Tito 


"TOMORROW nearly 103 million Jugoslavs go to 

the polls in circumstances highly favourable to 
their present rulers. Indeed, it will be surprising if a 
virtually unanimous vote is not recorded for Marshal 
Tito and his policies. His recent moves in more liberal 
directions have been popular among all but the diehard 
Communists who are still to be found in positions of 
influence, and his determined reaction to the allied 
declaration of October 8th on Trieste will have rallied 
national feeling as nothing else could. By next week 
the Marshal should be able to point proudly to the 
firmness of the political ground on which he stands, 
and his representatives should be able to go into nego- 
tiation on Trieste somewhat more confidently than 
those of the harassed Signor Pella. That is not to say 


that there are no pitfalls around his feet; in the 
economy that has been so closely linked with the Wes’ 
there are weaknesses that are less. well known than the 
more apparent political success of the Jugoslav state. 

More than once in recent weeks Marshal Tito ha: 
tried to maintain that his country’s attitude towards 
the Trieste problem could not be influenced or modified 
either by the western economic aid it has already 
received or by its prospects of getting more. Jugoslavia 
has known before what it is to be completely isolated ; 
it could happen, he said on one occasion, that “ we shall 
again stand alone.” Such statements are gestures of 
defiance to those who, in the Jugoslavs’ view, have let 
them down so badly over Trieste. If, as is probable. 
they are based on a belief that the Jugoslav economy 
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is now in good working order, they are also an uninten- 
tional tribute to the ability of the western capitalist 
powers to help—in the short space of four years—a 
struggling socialist economy on to its feet without 
impairing its political independence. Even when full 
allowance has been made for the ability of the Jugoslav 
people to accept hard work and short commons, the 
western powers can still feel gratified as this unsoli- 

cited testimonial, (Soviet satellites, please note.) 
[hat the Jugoslavs should now proclaim their 
) ibility to “go it alone” if necessary was only to 
a be expected; in the emotional atmosphere created 
yy the Trieste crisis it would be odd if they did 
(. The question is, how far is the wish the father to 
» thought ? Is the patient really strong enough to 
ind on his own feet without any ill-effects ? Those 
vno have made an important contribution towards 
building up his strength will be the first to be disap- 
pointed if an impartial examination discloses that he is 
still only convalescent. It would be a poor return for 
the millions of dollars in grants, loans and credits from 
3 the free world that have been pumped into Jugoslavia 
during the last three to four years if its economy were 
not well on the way towards becoming a working pro- 
position—if it could not exploit its own resources 
effectively, build up and maintain its own defences, 
provide its own people with an adequate standard of 

living, and begin to pay its own way. 





* 


There is no doubt that today Jugoslav industry has 
recovered from wartime devastations and reached a 
tage of development that many people would have 
thought impossible a few years ago. Marshal Tito’s 
4 advisers have realised that they must cut their coat 
F according to their cloth. Most of the key projects to 
4 which they accordingly reduced their hopelessly 
3 ambitious five-year plan three years ago, are now either 
completed or nearing completion. They are designed 
principally to tap the country’s rich natural resources 
which have been neglected so long—to develop 
electric power, coal-mining, and the mining and 
processing of iron ore, copper, bauxite, and the other 
metals and minerals found under Jugoslavia’s soil. 
Existing industries have been modernised, new ones 
developed. The production of electric power, which 
before the war was negligible, has now increased to 
such an extent that there is more than enough even 
ior Jugoslavia’s greatly swollen requirements. 

Coal production is now almost twice what it was 
vefore the war. The steel industry using home- 
produced iron ore, pig iron and coke, has made great 
strides forward; crude steel production has nearly 
doubled compared with pre-war. The lead mines of 
Trepca and the copper mines at Bor—both well-known 
foreign concessions ~ before the war—have been 
modernised. Bauxite production will shortly be 
sufficient to produce 15,000 tons of aluminium a year ; 
before the war less than 2,000 tons were produced. 
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The beginning made in the manufacture of machine 
tools has received warm praise from foreign observers, 
and the Jugoslavs reckon that their light industries can 
now supply the modest demand for consumer goods. 
Thus, in spite of the gaps that still remain in their 
industrial development (of which the chief is, perhaps, 
poor communications) and the problems still to be 
solved, the Jugoslavs have reason to be pleased with 
the progress they have already made. It has, moreover, 
been accompanied by a small but steady increase in 
living standards. They could probably now—at a 
pinch—do without any more western aid ; in any case, 
this will begin to taper off quite rapidly. But they 
can ill afford to do without western technical skill and 
know-how. And they can hardly hope to make further 
progress unless they can maintain and develop their 
trade relations with the outside world. This means 
in practice the non-Communist world, because even if 
Marshal Tito resumes trade relations with eastern 


JUGOSLAVIA’S INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTION 








(In ‘000 tons) 
1939 | 1948 1952 
COM es <ictccnccnotsceronne 6,973-0 | 10,724-0 | 12,098-0 
ERO ORE bi ce cs ceed hacuden 666-8 | 864-4 | 676-0 
ee Pee ere 1 101-0 | 172-0 273:°0 
CR 6 ee xPetensseaencas i 235-0 568-0 | 442-0 
Copper Ore. olesccccucdecs 983-9 | 1,049-7 | 1,264-9 
Mister COPPER sé . daccdincess 41-6 56-8 32°38 
Lead-zinc OF ~.isccncacces 774-7 850-6 1,203-7 
Memes MEE Ss cacttcceveke 10-6 49-2 67-1 
ESE ss xk cnr taccsamtns 718-5 136-4 | 577-1 
PIRI FE 6 Sc ac a vineuee 1-7 1-8 2-5 
Crude Petroleum .......cc.¢ 1-1 36°4 | 151°5 
‘lectricity (mil. kWh) ..... ; 1,100-0 2,007-0 | 2,700-0 





Europe—as he may well do eventually—the satellites 
are unlikely to prove satisfactory trade partners. 
Over the last four years Jugoslavia’s indebtedness has 
reached a total of over $400 million. Jugoslavia’s 
creditors will not be willing indefinitely to cover its 
trade deficit ; and although on the whole its need for 
imports of industrial equipment is steadily diminishing, 
purchases of certain industrial raw materials, such as 
cotton and wool, will always make heavy inroads into 
its foreign exchange. 

Jugoslavia’s best chance of reaching economic 
viability and wiping out its trade deficit lies in a rapid 
expansion of its agricultural exports. Agriculture, in 
fact, is both the trump card and the losing card of the 
economy. It is the trump card, because in a normal 
year Jugoslavia can grow enough to feed its own 
population of 17 million and have enough left over 
for export. It is the losing card because in a year of 
drought—and in the last four years there have been two 
bad droughts—the Jugoslavs may be reduced to starva- 
tion level unless they can get outside help. But the 
Jugoslavs, like Communists everywhere, have until 
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quite recently been loth to recognise the importance 
of agriculture ; all their care, attention and resources 
have been lavished on industrial expansion, and now 
in the countryside there is a great deal of lee-way to be 
made up. Mechanisation has made only very limited 
progress ; and there is a wide and- gaping need for 
every kind of stock and equipment. 

The 10-year plan for agriculture, which is designed 
to remedy this neglect and is now under discussion, 
will, even with the help of western tripartite aid, prove 
a heavy strain on Jugoslav resources ; about 640,000 
million dinars are to be invested in agriculture over 
the next ten years (compared with the 116,000 million 
invested in industry over the last five years). But the 
plan does not outstrip the need. It is essential both 
to step up agricultural exports, and to take what steps 
are possible by stockpiling and by irrigation measures 
to cushion the effect of years of drought. 

Investment in agriculture is also essential from a 
political and social point of view. The Jugoslay Com- 
munists have had the sense to recognize that, on the 
whole, collectivisation does not work. They have had 
the courage to cut their losses and allow those who 
wished to leave the collectives and return to private 
farming. This step has gone a good way towards 
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restoring the Jugoslav peasants’ confidence in ;\cir 
present rulers ; but it must also have caused a pod 
deal of dislocation. If Marshal Tito is both to | :¢xs 
home the advantage he has gained with the peas:nts 
and obviate the effects of the dislocation caused by -he 
disbanding of the collectives, every effort must be 1 .de 
to pump tractors, seeds, fertilisers and all the rest rio | . 
the countryside. | S 

On the whole, therefore, it can be fairly said tha 
Jugoslavs, as a result of their own hard work an: 
generous helping hand from the non-Communist wo 4d, 
are now better able to stand on their own feet 
at any time since the war. But they have some 
to go yet before achieving a viable economy. Un 
the most favourable circumstances they cannot exp: 
to see any rapid increase in their comparatively low 
standards of living ; the profits of industrial expansion 
must be ploughed back into industry and agriculture ; 
the consumers cannot for some time hope to get a m 
larger share of the national cake. If they are now 
consolidate their gains and move forward economica!ly 
they will need good harvests, expanding trade relation 
and a minimum of alarms and excursions in the inte: 
national field. That is not quite the same thing a: 
ability to stand alone. 
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Demonstration Strike 


1 wage dispute in the engineering industry has now 
reached the stage at which the Communists can take 


full advantage of the diffuse nature of the Confederation of - 


Shipbuilding and Engineering Unions. Their demand for 
a one-day token strike was endorsed by the policy-making 
national committee of the Amalgamated Engineering 
Union and accepted on Thursday by the whole confedera- 
tion. It will be on Decémber 2nd. This is an excellent 
example of the few influencing the many. The AEU, 
if it wishes to press the matter, can usually control 
the confederation, just as the confederation can usually 
determine the wages of about twice as many workers as 
belong to its 39 affiliated unions. And the policies of the 
AEU, these last few weeks, have been determined by the 
handful of Communists on its national committee. 

The result, in this case, may not be serious, but it will 
have been the work—the planned and calculated work—of 
the British Communist party. “i is interesting to note that 
Communist parties abroad have’ also. been calling one-day 
strikes, It is difficult, however, to see what a one-day 
strike by the confederation is expected to achieve. Leaders 


of the non-Communist unions in the engineering industry 
have made plain their doubts about the wisdom of th: 
whole enterprise, mainly because they feel that a one-day 
strike will give employers an excuse to discharge unwanted 
workers. They might also reflect on the uselessness from 
any point of view of stopping an industry for a day. A 
one-day strike would, of course, interrupt continuous pr0- 
cesses, but in the main it would not amount to anything 


much more serious than adding a second Sunday to th: 
week in which it is called. 


The ultimate danger, from the unions’ point of viev 
is that once the strike has been called they are committe: 
to an attitude of intransigence and wrath which they m: 
feel bound to sustain. Even if every factory in all the la: 
is idle for a day the unions will have done nothing mo: 
than prove the extent of their own ferocity. Unless th: 
employers are impressed, and it is most unlikely that th« 
will be, the unions will have to think of some fiercer pun 
ishment, if only to maintain their own prestige. Yet th 
willingness of men to take a day off in fact proves nothin: 
about their determination to press for more pay by a prc 
longed strike. And each time the unions have to shov 


their anger and their strength their members suffer, alon; 
nation, 
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Molotov’s Second Thoughts 


r seems to have been quickly realised in the Kremlin 
] that its latest Note to the western governments was 
felt as a cold douche by the very people in Europe that it 
is trying to mobilise for a campaign against the European 
Defence Community. The man who gave the shock was 
isked to soothe the patient; so last week Vyacheslav 
Molotov took the exceptional step of inviting newspaper- 
men, including foreign correspondents, to a press conference 
it the Minindyel, Moscow’s foreign office. The gesture 

is novel, but the words. behind it were unchanged. 
Molotov’s fifty-minute talk was less clumsy and more 
exible than the Note but it showed no departure from its 
content. If his purpose is to attract western, and especially 
'rench, public opinion the second thoughts have failed to 
remove the bad impression made by the first. 

Prospects of a conference of the powers were probably 
hattered when Dr Adenauer’s electoral triumph strength- 
‘ned western determination to go ahead with the integra- 
tion of Germany in Europe and caused the collapse of 
Soviet hopes of a following in the Federal Republic. 
Perhaps neither side has now anything to offer the other 
1 a bargain. But that is not to say that Soviet policy has 

signed itself to accepting German rearmament. It is 
launching the Communist legions in the West into the 
rangest alliances for an attack on the European Defence 

mmunity. Why Molotov should not also have accepted 
the invitation to Lugano and directed this campign from 
there is still not clear. It can hardly be that Mao Tse-tung 
has insisted that China’s claims to make a fifth with the Big 
Four should first be recognised. By ignoring a good chance 
f talking, the Kremlin has disappointed all those who saw 
in four-power negotiations an alternative to rearming the 
Germans. 

When asked by a foreign journalist whether he favoured 
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a meeting at the highest level (Eisenhower, Malenkov, 
Churchill) Molotov avoided the question. Two days 
previously a Tass communiqué denied rumours that 
Malenkov had been asked by the British Foreign Office 
whether he would be willing to attend such a meeting. 
The Soviet line seems to be that such reports are being 
circulated as excuses for the Bermuda Conference. 
It is impossible to avoid the conclusion that the Soviet 
leaders are’ not, for the moment, interested in negotia- 
tions about European matters. Mr Dulles goes further and 
says that the initiative now lies with the West. That may 
be ; but he would do well not to encourage the idea that 
new and startling moves are to take place. There is much 
to be said for a period of diplomatic calm, in which public 
opinion is not swung every three months from hopefulness 
to apprehension and back again. 


France Before Bermuda 


OR the French Premier and Foreign Minister all is not 
plain sailing on the route to Bermuda. As The 
Economist goes to press MM. Laniel and Bidault are facing 
in the National Assembly the first full scale debate on foreign 
policy that the French lower chamber has had in the last 
twenty months. With the conference in mind, the debate 
has turned into a preliminary trial of strength between the 
opponents and partisans of EDC, who are expected to start 
their real contest at the beginning of 1954. Whatever its 
outcome, this preparatory exercise will at least make it 
possible to appraise the balance of parliamentary forces and 
thus add substance to French declarations at Bermuda. The 
French delegates are, in fact, facing their Anglo-Saxon 
colleagues with the obvious handicap of being known to be 
merely caretakers. The presidential election—incidentally 
both M. Laniel and M. Bidault are candidates for the 
Elysée—renders the resignation of the present government 
inevitable early next month. This gives added importance 
to the Assembly’s present mood on foreign affairs. 

The partisans of EDC, encouraged by M. Bidault’s 
recent declaration of thoroughgoing support, have thus a 
good opportunity to counter-attack. Up to now the 
opponents have been more vociferous. The Communists 
have trumpeted their offer of “ national front” to anyone 
who is against German rearmament. As a curtain-raiser to 
the debate General de Gaulle held a press conference, in 
which he reiterated his bitter dislike of EDC and of the 
projects of political community. The parliamentary troops 
loyal to the General are really the main cause of M. Laniel’s 
headache. While there are EDC supporters outside the 
governmental coalition, particularly among the Socialists, 
the Gaullists sitting in the government do all they can to 
frustrate the project. Their tactic is, therefore, to insist 
on the presentation of a purely governmental motion, and 
thus place before M. Laniel the alternative of producing 
an innocuous motion or being left by their resignation with 
the barest of majorities. 

Whatever steps M. Laniel takes to get out of this 
predicament, the debate will serve as a thermometer to be 
consulted by France’s partners in Bermuda. Reports 
that Sir Winston Churchill and Mr Dulles will present 
M. Bidault with an-ultimatum have been promptly denied ; 
it is hoped, on the contrary, that they have thought of 
ways of convincing his countrymen that the defence com- 
munity is safe for France. 
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The Weapon of Secrecy 


¥Y now it is almost a tradition that debates on dis- 
B armament in the United Nations Assembly should 
be sterile. Year after year, the Soviet delegation produces 
new and often ingeniously worded formulae which capture 
the world’s attention and sometimes even raise its hopes ; 
but hopes die when it is seen that each new slogan is 
only a smog-mask behind which Mr Vyshinsky’s face 
remains regrettably the same. Last week, Mr Vyshinsky 
did not even bother to beam. Instead, he made the dis- 
armament debate an occasion for lambasting the West on 
every conceivable issue from Korea to Germany ; he seemed 
almost to be going out of his way to slam any doors that 
might have been left ajar by Molotov in the last Note 
from Moscow. If this was saddening, it was hardly sur- 
prising, for the end of the post-Stalin honeymoon had been 
clearly marked long before the Assembly began this year’s 
discussion of a familiar theme. 

The basic differences which divide the Soviet group from 
the majority of nations on the issue of disarmament seem 
likely, therefore, to remain as unbridgeable as before. The 
essence of these differences is that the majority group— 
which is by no means limited to the western powers—insists 
that any disarmament plan must be watertight ; while the 
Russians, with equal insistence, call for an act of extra- 

rdinary faith. The various proposals they have put 
forward at various times have one thing in common: there 
would be no census of armed strength before disarmament 
began, and very little means of verifying progress after it 
had started. This amounts to asking the rest of the world 
to open its mouth and shut its eyes, in the hope of finding 
a sweet on its tongue ; and it is not surprising that peoples 
who have in the past found themselves swallowing 
unexpected pills should be a little wary of the offer. It 
may well be asked why the Russians themselves feel able 
to take such a risk. The answer is, of course, that the 
armed strength of the free nations is largely an open book 
to them, while their own is shrouded in darkness. Secrecy 
is itself one of Moscow’s secret weapons, and it is unlikely 
to be thrown away. 


Fifth Wheel Misplaced 


os addition of a fifth minister at the Foreign Office has 
received less attention than it deserves. The official 
explanation, that Mr Eden needs more help in the House 
of Commons, is a considerable over-simplification of the 
problem that the change is designed to meet. The Foreign 
Office’s representation in the House of Commons must 
certainly be strong enough to leave Mr Eden free to go 
abroad while Mr Selwyn Lloyd is at the United Nations, 
but this is not the only point at which there is strain and 
finding a solution is not just a question of arithmetic. 

It is generally agreed that under present conditions no 
Foreign Secretary can give adequate, personal attention to 
all four main aspects of his work—contact with foreign 
statesmen, study of reports, answering for his department 
in Parliament, and actual formation of policy. Too often 
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the routine of the first three items leaves little time for 
the fourth and most important. Merely to give the Foreign 
Secretary a large number of aides is, however, of little use 
if there is no corresponding delegation of authority. If 
Mr Eden is to feel real relief from his quartet of assistants. 
he must be prepared to leave with them some of his personal 
responsibility for taking decisions. How this should be 
done is open to argument. The American system of giving 
junior ministers geographical responsibilities could be 
followed, or Lord Reading, the new Minister of State. 
Foreign Office, could be in effect (as his title implies) a 
resident Deputy Foreign Secretary, acting as a sieve and 
leaving for Mr Eden’s decision only those issues on which 
the Minister of State and the Foreign Office experts are 
either uncertain or divided. 

But if the latter course is followed, then the fact that 
the new resident Minister of State is in the House of Lords 
is Open to objection. He will be handicapped in his work 
by lack of direct contact with the House of Commons 
while, in the absence of Mr Eden and Mr Lloyd, only the 
two young Under Secretaries will be left to deal with the 
Commons. What Mr Eden needs in the House is a 
minister of Cabinet rank permanently on hand and able, 
by his seniority, to speak with the same authority as, for 
example, did Mr Gaitskell when he was Minister of State 
for Economic Affairs during the last months of Sir Stafford 
Cripps’s Chancellorship. The new Foreign Office arrange- 
ment would be far more effective, therefore, if the resident 
Minister of State were in the Commons, leaving one Under 
Secretary in the Lords. To say this is not to imply 
personal criticism of the appointment of Mr Dodds-Parker 
as the new Under Secretary. But the arrangement of the 
posts does not look satisfactory. 


Rents and Subsidies 


HE Government has now introduced its Bill to lessen 
+ the destructive effects of rent restriction, and it is up 
to the local authorities to tackle their related part of the 
housing problem. Local authority houses are not subject 
to rent control but there are extravagant and anomalous 
methods of fixing their rents that equally require alteration. 
The report* of the committee which has been examining 
these methods therefore comes at a timely moment. 

The original and proper purpose of the housing subsidies 
was to bring the rents of council houses within the means 
of their occupants. The tendency, however, has been to 
tie the subsidy to the house rather than to.the needs of its 
tenant, so that the rents of similar houses vary widely 
according to the date of their construction and the prevail- 
ing scale of subsidisation. This is an indefensibly waste- 
ful use of public money. Under postwar policy, council 
tenants have been drawn from a broad range of occupations 
and income groups. It is well known that many of them 
could afford to pay a higher rent, while their subsidy is 
paid for in part by families much worse housed than them- 
selves. 

Some authorities have introduced a rent surcharge on 


+e * Transfers, “Exchanges and Rents.” “Report of the Housing 
Management Sub-Committee of the Central Housing Advisory 
ls, 9d. 


Committee. HMSO. 
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tenants whose income exceeds a stated maximum, usually 
£500. Others have graded their housing estates into dis- 
tinct rent categories, with subsidisation varying all the way 
from nothing to well above the normal subsidy. A common 
practice is to treat prewar houses as a pool of cheap accom- 
modation available to meet the needs of poorer applicants. 
But these devices are at best blunt instruments for relating 
the subsidies to their proper purpose. More promising are 
the differential rent schemes, under which a basic rent is 
first fixed for each dwelling according to its size, location, 
ind amenities, but the actual rent is then varied within a 
ynsiderable range according to the tenant’s means, on the 
issumption that about one-eighth of his income should be 
vailable for rent. This type of scheme also makes possible 
much more flexibility in the letting of dwellings and in the 
xchange of tenants. The most interesting of the com- 
mittee’s findings is that opposition to differential rent 
chemes has always faded quickly after their introduction. 
Local authorities have power to pool their subsidies and 
rationalise their rents, and they can no longer make fear of 
unpopularity an excuse for shirking the task. 


Industrial Evacuation 


A AORE than 300,000 Londoners will during the next 
M twenty years shift their homes to towns some thirty 
to eighty miles away. Such, at least, are the present 
schemes of the London County Council. But the pro- 
gramme cannot succeed without an equivalent dispersal of 
industry ; and as the clerk to the council, Sir Howard 
Roberts, pointed out this week at a conference of the Town 
and Country Planning Association, the dispersal is not yet 
in prospect. The towns scheduled for expansion may well 
\ttract new industry; but unless it is drawn specifically 
from London, and is not replaced, the policy will have 
failed. In that.case the basic problems of the capital— 
the overcrowding of dwellings, the traffic congestion, the 
pollution of the air, and the vulnerability to air attack— 
will be in no way alleviated. 

The Government’s present scheme is that firms moving 
to the “reception” towns shall notify the Ministry of 
Labour of the workers they require ; and the Ministry shall 
relay this information to the housing authorities in London, 
who will select from their waiting lists people who both 
possess suitable skills and are willing to move to the re- 
quired town. Sir Howard argued that this machinery is 
too devious and limited to be successful. The London 
housing authorities, who must help finance the dwellings 
built in the reception areas, want to be assured that the 
result really will be to lighten their housing load—otherwise 
they will simply assist towns like Swindon to prosper at 
their expense. At present they have no such assurance ; 
for if a firm does leave London ‘for Swindon, there is 
nothing to stop another firm from occupying its vacated 
premises. 

The basic problem cannot be solved at all by tinkering 
with housing lists and allocations. It cannot be fully 
solved by tightening planning controls over industrial loca- 
tion in London or by redirecting the policies of the Board 
of Trade—although these things would certainly help. The 
cost of acquiring sufficient industrial sites in London to 
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make possible the present dispersal policy is estimated by 
Sir Howard at over £50 million. This is too much for 
the pocket of any local authority. The social and strategic 
gains—not to mention a large saving in the housing sub- 
sidies, because houses can be substituted for flats—may 
well justify this expenditure ; but it is for the Government 
to decide whether dispersal is worthwhile in the national 
interest—and, if it is, to meet the cost. 


America, India and Pakistan 


R DULLES has now denied the reports that negotiations 
have been going on for a military pact between the 
United States and Pakistan. This denial, however, has not 
averted an increase of tension in the relations between India 
and Pakistan owing to Mr Nehru’s strong expression of dis- 
approval on principle of the hypothetical pact, coupled with 
his intemperate attack on the new Pakistan constitution as 
“a medieval conception totally opposed to democracy.” 
Although Mr Nehru at his press conference admitted. that 
it was “open to Pakistan to have military bases and even 
foreign troops on her soil,” he said that this would have 
“far-reaching consequences on the whole structure of 
things in South Asia” and that India would have to “ watch 
developments with the greatest care.” 

Whether it would be desirable to bring Pakistan into any 
security system for the defence of the Middle East is a 
question for serious consideration, taking into account both 
the strategic and political aspects of the matter. The argu- 
ment for trying to do so is that aid could best be given 
in an emergency to Persia and Iraq from a point somewhere 
near the mouth of the Indus, and that a friendly Pakistan 
might be better than an unfriendly Egypt as a base for 
Middle East defence. On the other hand, the motives 
which might induce Pakistan to join in such a defensive 
system would almost certainly not be confined to the 
possibility of a Soviet advance towards the Persian Gulf ; 
though it would definitely be in Pakistan’s interest to 
prevent such a Soviet expansion. It is only too likely that 
Karachi would also have in mind the strengthening of 
Pakistan’s position in relation to India, especially on the 
Kashmir issue, which would assume a new importance in 
a Middle East strategic conception inclusive of Pakistan. 
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The whole prospect is so complicated that only two things 
are perfectly clear. The first is that the setting up of 
bases is a matter on which the United States and Pakistan 
would be wise to consult Britain and India. The second is 
that India, because it adopts a neutralist attitude. in public 
on world issves, is not therefore entitled to exercise a veto 
on Pakistan’s defence policy, which cannot simply ignore 
the Middle East. 


More Liberalism in Kenya 


HE elected European members in Kenya’s legislative 
ee chose a good moment for their comprehensive 
statement last week on constitutional and economic policy. 
At first, the Mau Mau outbreak did much to destroy the 
hopes of a better atmosphere between African and European 
that had previously been appearing in Kenya. More 
recently, however, there have been signs that the long 
drawn-out emergency was persuading men of all races to 
question some accepted tenets and to try to make a fresh 
start. While there is little strictly new about the Europeans’ 
proposals, they are a constructive and welcpme gesture. 
Particularly encouraging is the hint, given by Mr Blundell 
when commending the statement, that the discussions 
between the races on constitutional reform—postponed 
indefinitely by the Mau Mau outbreak—may, after all, 
come about. 

Understandably, Mr Blundell concentrated on convincing 
the settlers that a liberal approach did not involve 
jettisoning their interests; and his speech was more 
remarkable for what it rejected than for what it proposed. 
He dismissed out of hand any suggestion of immediate 
self-government not only because Britain is doing so much 
to help in the emergency, but on the interesting theory 
(which politicians in Northern Rhodesia would do well to 
study) that a sense of unity between the various races in a 
colony is a necessary condition of self-government. He was 
equally emphatically against partition. The only possibility 
was gradually to allow the Africans and Asians a share 
in Kenya’s politics. 

Fine words, of course, do not go far. Africans have 
listened to enough already. The polite generalities already 
show signs of degenerating into the familiar haggle over 
percentages and numerical representation and the right 
atmosphere is unlikely to develop unless the Kenya 
government is soon able to announce the bold policy of 
agricultural and social development that everybody wants 
but nobody is able to pay for. Much depends on what the 
Finance Member, Mr Vasey, has achieved by his fund- 
raising visit to London. 


Masking the Fog 


“HE first widespread fog of the year coincided with the 
bringing of anti-fog masks into the “free” health 
service. It also coincided with London County Council’s 
consideration of a report which is to be the basis of the 
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council’s evidence to the Beaver Committee on Air Pollu- 
tion. The report recommends, among other things. 
Government action to ensure ample supplies of smokeless 
fuel at competitive prices; the establishment of smokele: 
zones by order ; fog warnings ; and more extensive clean 
ing of coal. These recommendations, however impract 
cable some of them may appear for the present, have 2 
least the merit of tackling the menace of fog at its source. 

The wearing of fog masks is quite a different matte: 
If fogs like that of last December were a frequent occurrenc:. 
snd if masks were an effective safeguard, they could be co: 
sidered a useful piece of preventive medicine. (But how 
much more useful and how much more preventive if peop| 
were urged to wear them at work on the onset of the commo 
cold.) In fact, fog like last year’s, with its trail of deat! 4 
and disease, is becoming as rare as a Cockney born withi: 
the sound of Bow Bells. Tuesday’s fog, though it mad: 
Westminster at midday as black as midnight and consider- 
ably dislocated traffic over a wide area of the country as ; 
whole, was not pea-soupy enough to persuade Londoner: 
to breathe through a piece of gauze. 

Why, then, has the Ministry of Health announced with 
such a blare of publicity that fog masks are prescribabl 
under the health service ? It is true that they are subject 
to the shilling charge—which, surprisingly enough, will 
barely meet half the cost of even the cheaper variety. ‘ 
It is also true that they will be prescribable only to certain 4 
patients in certain areas—but this is the sort of regulation a 
that provokes endless argument and irritates rather than 
helps the doctor responsible for prescribing. Ever since 
he took office, Mr Macleod, like his predecessors, has 
been concerned with cutting down the cost of prescrip- | 
tions, which have become the most uncontrollable part of gy 
the health service bill. By encouraging people to ask for q 
something more—and something whose value is admittedly _ 
non-proven—he may well undo much of the good that his 3 
exhortations to economise have hitherto produced. 


Living in London 


EWER by a million than in 1931, the 3,347,982 residents 
F recorded in the county of London in the 1951 census 
have fared better for housing than people elsewhere. ‘The 
full county report now published shows that although at 
least 70,000 dwellings were destroyed during the war, new 
building and conversions have given London a balance of 
about 70,000 more houses or flats in 1951 than twenty years 
earlier. At the same time, the number of households has 
fallen—though, since their average size has decreased, not as 
quickly as the number of people. The result is that many 
more households than in 1931 have a house or flat entirely 
to themselves ; the proportion who share—nearly a half— 
remains, however, much higher than in the rest of the 
country. 

This improvement may well seem paradoxical to the 
queue of desperate home-seekers in London. But the extra 
pressure on housing springs from higher incomes, which 
give people the opportunity and the urge to house them- 
selves more spaciously, while at the same time rent restric- 
tion and subsidies have encouraged undue waste of space. 
In London households are smaller than elsewhere and one 
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out of every five contains only one person. Yet as many 
as one-third of these one-person households have more 
than two rooms to themselves. New building and con- 
version work in London has been concentrated on increasing 
the number of dwellings with one to three rooms, but there 
are still many thousands of small families living cheaply in 
large houses. 

Moreover, while Londoners have expanded their house- 
room more than people in the rest of the country, they 
still have less. On an average each Londoner has 220 


HOUSES AND HOUSEHOLDS 
(Thousands) 





| 
County of Rest of All 
London Gt. Britain* Gt. Britain® 





Total households :-— 


ISSR s 00 Seve eae cae ee 1,190 10,215 11,405 
1959 cide cavsee vce wee 112 13,360 14,481 
Per cent change ....... —5-8 + 31 i + 27 


Structurally separate 
dwellings :— i 


LOS. 5 Sneses kana | 93y 9,540 10,271 


PR eb avsat knees 799 12,513 13,312 
Per cent change ....... +9-3 + $l | + 30 


Households sharing a 
dwelling : 


IGSE SS ict rete s 760 1,237 1,997 

1S St a had dc wa 535% 1,543 | 2,079 

Per cent change ....... — 2 + 25 + 4 
Shared dwellings :— 

Liha Sein aka. t 501 562 863 

ISSR is Ss, ess oe 204 705 909 

Per cent change....... — 32 + 25 + § 





* Based on the one per cent sample report. 


rooms ; people elsewhere 1.33 rooms. Standards, of course, 
vary from borough to borough, but are much more uniform 
than they used to be. Paddington has the blackest areas 
with §.2 per cent of its residents living at a density of more 
than 2 persons per room. But this is very different from 
the position twenty years ago, when seven boroughs had 
over 20 per cent of their population living in such crowded 
conditions. 


A Mission to Moscow 


HE Foreign Secretary usually prefers a quiet life. But 
z in replying to a question in the House of Commons 
on November 6th about the proposed trade mission to 
Moscow, Mr Eden fairly startled the doves of peace. He 
roundly condemned the organising body, the British Council 
for the Promotion of International Trade, as “ a Communist 
front organisation . . . mainly concerned with the dis- 
semination of Communist propaganda.” It is well known 
that the Council arose out of the ashes of the hand- 
picked Moscow Economic Conference of 1952: that it 
distributes spiteful anti-American propaganda and spends 
much: energy in attacking the West on the export of 
strategic goods ; that through some of its members it has 
associations with the Communist party and its discredited 
offshoot, the World Peace Movement ; and that its efforts 
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have been exclusively directed to promoting trade with iron 
curtain countries, in spite of its “ international ” title. 

One may ask, Why this sudden urge to charge off to 
Moscow ? Anglo-Russian trade in non-strategic goods is 
developing quite satisfactorily within the official trade agree- 
ment; a Soviet trade delegation permanently resides in 
Highgate ; and there is no objection on the British side 
(as Mr Eden explained) to a two-way exchange of business 
visits between the two countries. In contrast to the Peking 
trip, also organised by the Council, there is no commercial 
reason for the proposed group visit. Indeed, it might be 
asked whether the Russians are very keen to receive self- 
invited guests. Members of both parties in the House 
of Commons have recently displayed curious naivete about 
East-West trade. For example, there have been questions 
about the Consultative Group Co-ordinating Committee 
(COCOM), which’ sits in Paris to co-ordinate the policy 
of 15 nations on the export of strategic goods to Com- 
munist countries. This organisation has existed since 
November, 1949, and is purely advisory, yet suddenly some 
members have discovered in it a sinister intrusion on 
sovereign rights. In fact, the existence of COCOM pro- 
vides the clearest refutation of the argument that the 
strategic controls are imposed on the free world by the 
Americans. Agreement is reached multilaterally between 
I§ equal partners, and even then has no more force than 
recommendations to governments. Is it seriously contended 
that people should make money by increasing the military 
potential of the Soviet bloc ? 


Discords Among Hungarian Communists 


HE Hungarian Communists’ central committee has 
cL recently met to sort out its ideas on the new pro- 
gramme introduced by Mr Nagy last July. Four months 
is too short a time in which to make any but the most pro- 
visional judgments ; but it is clear that there are to be no 
second thoughts. The emphasis on improving the workers’ 
standard of living is to be continued ; the improvement so 
far achieved is “ far from satisfactory.” For the next two 
or three years an increase of agricultural yields is to be 
regarded as the key objective. Next year, investments in 
heavy industry are to be “tangibly reduced ”—although 
Szabad Nep, the party newspaper, has since been careful 
to deny that heavy industry is to be relegated to a position 
of secondary importance. The Hungarian planners are 
obviously in for a difficult time. 

It is also clear that the programme did not get off to a 
good start. The impression was created, whether intention- 
ally or not, that it represented a new and radical departure 
from the old policies. This encouraged the enemies of the 
regime, especially in the countryside. What is more impor- 
tant, it also bewildered and confused the party members 
and in some cases, on the central committee’s admission, 
provoked their open opposition. It looks as if some lively 
arguments have been going on inside the party. There 
are those who believe that some modifications, but not too 
many, are necessary to put Hungary’s house in order ; and 
there are others who maintain that any slowing-down of 
industrialisation is a “retrogressive step” and that any 
wavering from the old line can only make things worse, 
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It is possible that when Rakosi speaks with satisfaction of 
the “previously unknown spirit of bold and severe 
criticism and self-criticism” that has recently manifested 
itself, he is really trying to put a good face on things and 
convince the rank-and-file that, whatever the appearances, 
they are not witnessing a serious split in the party. 

What is more certain is that Rakosi is now anxious to 
play down the novelty of the new measures. He insists 
that these, contrary to the mistaken belief of some com- 
rades, do not represent a new economic policy. Hungary 
began its NEP years ago; the new programme is merely 
designed to remedy the mistakes that have been made in 
carrying it out. (But almost in the next breath he talks of 
the new tasks as a “serious change” and a “ turning- 
point” in the building of socialism.) Whether Rakosi is 
still strong enough to make his views prevail is uncertain. 
As yet he is the strongest man in the party; but the 
emphasis on collective leadership must cramp his old style. 
A clear directive from Moscow is probably the answer to 
the Hungarian Communists’ discords. 


A Low Poll in Portugal 


HE fact that 28 opposition candidates stood in the 
7 recent general election in Portugal implies no change 
in the character of the Salazar regime. In theory any 
candidates except Communists could have presented them- 
selves in 1949, 1945 or earlier. In practice some were 
nominated on each occasion,’ but théy withdrew before 
polling day because, with the administrative dice loaded 
against them, they did not think it worth while to press 
their attack. This year the same complaints were voiced: 
no voters’ lists were made available, and the poll and the 
count were to be conducted by government officials with 
no outside check ; but in Lisbon, Operto and Aveiro the 
electors actually had their first chance for twenty-five years 
io vote against the government if they wished. 

Over 43,000 of them did so, while 215,000 voted for Dr 
Salazar’s National Union. The opposition has taken heart 
from the low poll of 62 per cent, compared with the 90 per 
cent claimed by the government in 1949. None of the 
anti-government candidates was elected ; but the fact of an 
alternative choice seems to have encouraged abstention by 
many who were unwilling to risk the possible consequences 
of a hostile vote. Elsewhere in the country there were only 
government lists, and Dr Salazar’s party goes back for 
another four years with all 120 seats in the Chamber. 

The real popularity of the regime is hard to gauge, either 
from these figures or from ether indications. The twenty- 
eight candidates were not so much fundamentally opposed 
to Dr Salazar, as critical of some points of policy and—more 
important—of some of his associates. Quite clearly the 
system is not democratic in any accepted sense. But Portu- 
gal’s experience of so-called democracy thirty years ago was 
hardly a success, and- most Portuguese are grateful for the 
stability and the economic progress the regime has given 
them ; mild but efficient dictatorship can be better than 
chaos in a democratic setting. Dr Salazar may yet feel able 
to introduce more genuinely liberal forms. He is 64, and 


the question of who or what is to follow him will have to be 
settled some day. 
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Depostalising Telegrams 


HAT unbeautiful word “ pestalisation ” has long servc. 
Te economists’ shorthand for any system of fixing price: 
that lumps high-cost and low-cost services together at . 
single flat rate, with swings paying for roundabouts ; th 
postal services, with their flat 2}d. on letters from SW: 
to SW3 or from Land’s End to John o’Groats, provid 
the outstanding and outstandingly successful example o: 
such a system. Its original justification was economic ; th: 
expenses of sorting and delivery, which do not depend o: 
distance, account for much more of the total costs thar 
the actual expenses of carriage. Its secondary justificatio: 
is social. The flat rate unifies, discrimination by distanc« 
separates ; the flat rate helps the country-dweller, who is o1 
average poorer than the city-dweller. 

Both these elements emerged in last week’s debate by thc 
House of Commons on the Post Office and Telegraph 
(Money) Bill, when the ailing telegraph service got a major 
share of attention. Its losses—{4,600,000 last year— 
cannot be reduced by attracting more custom ; it is Staff 
costs per telegram, not the maintenance of idle overheads 
that are the trouble. From the economic point of view 
the obvious answer is to raise rates steeply, accepting wit! 
gratitude the consequent cut in traffic. But the economic 
argument does not stand alone. Access to rapid com- 
munication is, in modern society, like access to the pro- 
tection of the law: something on which everyone fee): 
entitled to count. Not everyone has, or is ever likely 
have, a telephone; and between the members of the 
telephoneless majority the telegraph remains the one 
means of emergency communication, As such it has 
claims to be regarded as a social service whose expenses 
should be covered, if need be, by the community at large. 
As a commercial enterprise serving the ordinary con- 
veniences of business, the press, and the betting fraternity 11 
has no such claim. Present anomalies may be reduced by a 
reshuffling and raising of rates, but the dual status of the 
service makes it certain that some deficit will remain and 
have to be made good from somewhere. 

But should that “somewhere” be the budgets of the 
other, self-supporting Post Office services? Should the 
telegraph deficit be a threat to the 23d. letter rate or a 
cause of high telephone charges? A measure of de-postal- 
isation, not geographical but financial, a separation of the 
telegraphic roundabouts from the profitable swings of the 
postal and telephone service, might be the proper solution. 


Justices’. Clerks 


UPERFICIALLY, the recent controversy about justices’ 
S clerks has the air of a storm in a teacup. Should 
the clerk stay in the courtroom when the magistrates retire ? 
Should he join them only when called for, or as a matter 
of course ? Should he return to the courtroom before 


them, or with them ?—these questions resemble those that 
must have troubled many of the courts of minor German 
Grand Dukes in the eighteenth century. But the arguments 
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have a serious origin. It is important today—and the 
emphasis comes quite as much from the activities of 
Ministries as from those of magistrates’ courts—that justice 
should manifestly appear to be done, as well as in fact 
be done, if the resulting decisions are to be accepted without 

mental reservations by the people they adversely affect. 
The Lord Chief Justice, with the concurrence of the Lord 
Chancellor, has now made a statement in the High Court 
that should clarify, once and for all, the position of the 
istices’ Clerk vts-d-vis the magistrates themselves. The 
lerk is the technical adviser to the magistrates. He is not 
1 official who should take part in their decisions on ques- 
ions of fact, on whether the accused is innocent or guilty. 
He is there to advise on law, procedure and practice, and 
‘th he and the magistrates should take care that he seems 

‘(9 do no more than that. 

This proper relationship between justices and clerk is 
1robably the most difficult of all the obstacles to the 
sradual refurbishing of the magistrates’ courts, a process 
that has been going on, gradually but on the ‘whole success- 
fully, since the end of the war. The day was when, in 
some courts, neither the clerk nor the magistrates troubled 
» conceal the fact that he was the one man in court—with 
: 1c possible addition of the police superintendent—who 
§ knew what it was all about. That kind of clerk was as 
: irmful to the practice of justice as his converse, the chair- 
man of the bench whose word was, in his district, quite 
erally the law. It would be pleasant to think that the 
lomineering clerk has gone for ever, but, if he still exists, 

rd Goddard’s statement is a large nail in his coffin. 


A Medical Birthday 


Ta years ago, the College of General Practitioners was 
only an idea—an idea that had been incubating for 
‘er a hundred years. Last weekend it had its first annual 
seneral meeting and elected its first president and council. 
‘aculties of the college are being set up in the different 
hospital regions ; applications for membership have come 
trom general practitionets in many other countries ; and 
n Canada, a separate college, modelled on the English 
3 ne, is being founded next year. 
3 Doubts about the wisdom of launching the college were 
yased on two main grounds: either the college’s work 
vould overlap with that of existing institutions or it would 
4 find itself with nothing substantial to do and _ initial 
-nthusiasm would soon evaporate. From its first report 
either fear seems justified. Those responsible for starting 
the college have wisely maintained for it a strictly academic 
status, and its work is at present directed along three 
main lines: the education of medical students, the post- 
graduate education of general practitioners, and research. 
Although the great majority of medical students eventually 
take up general practice, many of them complete their 
medical training without having spoken to a general 
practitioner, much less having been initiated by one into his 
craft, The college is therefore closely pursuing with the 
medical schools a project that would not only introduce 
lectures by general practitioners into the medical curricu- 
lum, but enable students to spend some time accompanying 
selected general practitioners in their day’s work. 
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In research, the college has already made some progress. 
It is initiating a research project into the value or other- 
wise of the sulphonamide drugs in the early stages of 
measles, a piece of research that only general practitioners 
can do because only they see large numbers of cases in 
the early stages. The college also hopes to collect informa- 
tion from doctors’ records that when analysed will show 
the relative prevalence of the different diseases. It has 
also set up an epidemic observation unit, which by spotting, 
from individual doctors’ reports, the onset of an epidemic 
of, say, poliomyelitis or influenza, could obviously be of 
great value to all the authorities concerned. Co-operation 
in simple research of this sort has also an imponderable 
value for general practitioriers themselves. By providing 
a fresh stimulus and interest in their work, it should 
effectively counteract an overdose of routine doctoring and 
certification. 


Correction.—* Proud Borrower and Shy Investor.” In 
The Economist of November 7, 1953, it was stated (p. 403) 
that oil companies in the Persian Gulf had in early days 
paid a royalty of 3 cents a barrel; the figure should be 
3+ rupees a ton (8 pence a barrel). 





A Just and Necessary War 


We have as yet no intelligence from the seat of war 
which is at once decisive and thoroughly authenticated. 
All the accounts which have hitherto reached us represent 


the Turks as successful on nearly every point. .. . Events 
seem now to be confirming what we some months ago 
had the confidence to predict. It is too soon yet to speak 
with any certainty of the final issue even of the first 
campaign ; but at present it really seems highly probable 
that the result of the war in which the guilty ambition 
of Russia has involved herself may be to burst a hollow 
bubble and dissipate a vast delusion—to betray to Europe 
that her strength has rather been that of the bully than of 
the giant . . . and that her past successes have been owing 
more to the skill with which she has played upon the 
fears of her antagonists than to her actual superiority of 
force. . .. We return once more to our perpetual note of 
warning. Whatever be the successes of the Turks, and 
whatever willingness Russia may manifest to come’ to 
terms and get out of her foolish and wicked scrape, do not 
let us . . . lose sight of the great object. . . . Let our 
statesmen and those of Middle and Western Europe look 
the whole question in the face, and see if they cannot 
devise some securities against a periodical recurrence of 
the embarrassment of today. . . . They have to ascertain 
that there exists—and, failing its existence, to create—a 
Power, or Powers, in the South-East of Europe which 
shall be a competent, ample, self-acting barrier against 
Muscovite aggression—which shall guarantee us against 
the necessity of perpetual interposition—and shall deprive 
Russia of the desire by proving to her the hopelessness 
of further extension in that direction. . . . Three mighty 
issues are at stake upon our firmness and our foresight : 
the possession of Constantinople—the stability of our 
Indian Empire—and the continuance and spread of free 
and civilised institutions in Europe. ‘Greater issues are 
seldom tried. Nobler motives are seldom held out before 
a noble nation. 
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Letters to the Editor 





Liberty and Lunacy 


Sir—In fairness to the various authori- 
ties whose duty it is to carry out the 
provisions of the Lunacy Act, a reply 
should be made to some of the points 
made by Dr Johnson in your issue of 
November 14th. 

1. If certification is made too difficult 
some patients for whom early treatment 
means a chance of recovery and rehabili- 
tation will never be treated. “SEasy ” 
certification should not be regarded as 
synonymous with wrongful certification. 
In my experience the duly authorised 
officers, the doctors and the justices do 
not treat their duties as formalities. 
Even if these people were negligent in a 
particular case, the hospital super- 
intendent’s report to the Board of Con- 
trol, which has to be sent within a week 
of admission, would result in the 
patient's discharge. 

2. It is wrong to suggest that none of 
the authorities to whom the certified 
patient can represent his case will help 
him. It is not uncommon for the Board 
ff Control to question a certificate or 
for one of the other authorities to re- 
guest a special report. Apart from this 
aspect, the shortage of accommodation 
in mental hospitals is such that the 
medical authorities are constantly 
searching for people to discharge or 
send on trial. 

3. It is the aim of the mental hospital 
staffs with which I am acquainted to 
make the voluntary patient’s status real, 
and they go to great pains to do so. Of 
§5§0 voluntary patients admitted to one 
hospital in 19§2 none was certified on 
the premises ; only 10 were judged to be 
too unfit to return home and these were 
sent to an observation ward. 

In my experience there is no evidence 
at all for the existence of the abuses 
described by Dr Johnson.—Yours faith- 
fully, D. M. LEIBERMAN 
Croydon 


Brazil Agreement at Last 


Str—The Anglo-Brazilian agreement to 
which you refer in The Economist of 
October 1oth has been severely criti- 
cised by British businessmen in Brazil. 
After making due allowance for the 
many difficulties which hampered the 
negotiations in Rio de Janeiro, it is 
thought 


that an arrangement more 
acceptable to the individual British 
creditor might well have resulted. It is 


still hoped that HM Government will 
formulate some plan to finance in 
London the total amount involved, or 
that part of it not already guaranteed by 
the Export Credits department, in such a 
way that individual creditors will receive 
their outstanding accounts immediately 


and thus provide them with the capital 
they require to resume their normal 
trading. A strong recommendation in 
favour of such government relief has 
been made by the Sao Paulo British 
Chamber of Commerce. 

Trading with Brazil in the postwar 
years has become, perhaps unfortunately, 
somewhat reliant on inter-government 
negotiations, with the result that less 
heed has been paid to the dictates of 
common commercial prudence. Hence, 
many experienced British exporters to 
this market now find themselves much 
more deeply involved than they might 
have been if they had not been lulled 
into false security by the hope that 
Brazil’s sterling payments position 
would be brought up to date by govern- 
ment assistance. 

A most unsatisfactory feature of the 
agreement is its failure to provide ade- 
quate scope for resumption of UK 
exports to Brazil on anything like the 
scale of 1950-52, when imports from 
Britain exceeded an average value of 
£50 million per annum. It is difficult 
to see how Brazil will be able to pay for 
more than about £4 million of UK 
general exports during 1954. Assuming 
that Brazil will be able to ship £35 
million of exportable products to UK 
next year (a figure arrived at by experts 
during recent negotiations in Rio de 
Janeiro @nd which serves as the basis 
for the present agreement), if we deduct 
the £15 million for British oil which we 
are to supply yearly, the £6 million for 
instalments on commercial debts and 
approximately f10 million for debt 
servicing and other Brazilian government 
priority calls, the remaining £4 million 
is all that is left for payments to UK 
in current trading account. A most 
dismal outlook! 

Sterling oil shipments to Brazil crept 
into Anglo-Brazilian trade at a time 
when Brazil was pressing for payment 
of her then substantial accumulated 
sterling balances in London. Those 
sterling credit balances have long dis- 
appeared, and with them the original 
reason for the concession of oil for ster- 
ling. Until Brazil succeeds in develop- 
ing her own oil fields, she has pressing 
need for more oil than she can comfort- 
ably pay for with dollars. This need 
might well have been converted into a 
powerful lever for HM Government to 
negotiate a more advantageous agree- 
ment which would not sacrifice the 
interests of UK exporters. By all means 
let us help Brazil. Let us ‘continue to 


sell her oil for sterling ; but only after 
due provision has first been made to 
find the sterling required for general 
trading. 

The recent agreement seems to have 
given this facility at the expense of 
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our long-established trade with 4 
market which provides an outlet for 
not unimportant quantities of British 
machinery and other manufactured 
goods in which labour costs constitute 
a high percentage of total price.—Yours 
faithfully, J. A. CHapman 
Sao Paulo 


Nyasaland: Storm in a 
Teacup ? 


Sir—With reference to your article in 
the issue of October 24th, I should like. 
as a resident of Nyasaland and the un- 
fortunate owner of 2,000 acres of free- 
hold land in the Shire Highlands (so 
inaptly called the White Highlands by 
your correspondent), to correct a few of 
his more misleading and _ inaccurate 
statements. 

First of all, most of the so-called 
“Jand-hungry” Africans of the Cholo 
district are tar less indigenous to the 
country than are the white settlers. A 
very high percentage of these Africans 
have come over the border from Portu- 
guese East Africa, where there is plenty 
of land and, in the last few decades, have 
“squatted” on European estates in 
many parts of the Southern Province of 
Nyasaland. Owing to the native system 
of shifting cultivation, they have con- 
sumed the land at an alarming rate and 
the white farmer who, like myself, in 
good faith invested money in freehold 
land (at that time unoccupied 
Africans), finds himself faced with the 
ruin of his land by invaders (in my own 
case 250 of them). So when your article 
mentions harsh sentences on Africans for 
damaging fruit trees, it is guilty of serious 
distortion of the facts. It is also these 
detribalised Africans from over the 
border who have been the chief partici- 
pants in the recent disaffections. 


The article states that “ nobody works 
very hard ” and that “ the country is poor 
and undeveloped.” It can be truthfully 
said that without the effort of the white 
man, who in many cases has worked 
extremely hard, the population o! 
2,500,000 Africans would certainly 
experience famine and starvation. ‘Thos¢ 
of us who are making efforts to develop 
the country are constantly hampered by 
our own kith and kin outside whereas 1! 
Nyasaland is to be developed for the 
good of all and especially the African, 
the farmer, on whose work success 
depends, must be supported by a com- 
petent administration and spared il!- 
informed criticism. 

The farmer’s point of view is neve! 
fairly represented in the English press 
and he rightly resents the newspaper- 
man’s action in accepting the statements 
of African Congress leaders and com- 
pletely ignoring the settlers’ views. How 
many Englishmen at home would be 
prepared to watch gypsies steal the fruit 
from their orchards without complaining 
to the police? If irresponsible people 
continue to encourage such hooliganism 
it is no wonder that the African should 
lose faith in the white man.—Yours 
faithfully, JoHN WARD 
Blantyre, Nyasaland 
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Bond of Commonwealth 


\OCUMENTS AND SPEECHES ON 


BRITISH COMMONWEALTH 
\FFAIRS, 1931-1952, VOLUMES I 
\ND IL. 


lited by Nicholas Mansergh. 


Roval Institute of International Affairs. 
Oxford University Press.) 1,308 pages. 84s. 


"T’WO fat volumes of documents would 

not normally call for trumpets 
‘xcept, perhaps, in academic places 
vhich loathe bugling anyway), particu- 
larly documents about the Common- 
vealth. The very idea of commonwealth 
has still to be sold to the mass of its 
citizens, while to foreign sceptics it 
ippears as an increasingly nebulous 
issociation of nations who consult 
wether only in order to agree to differ 
ind act independently. 


[he professors of Chatham House 
ive done much in recent years to sweep 
.way this sort of ignorance and cynicism 
and to give the rapidly changing Com- 
monwealth something of a rationale—in 
tself no mean feat. But Chatham House 
never struck a shrewder blow for the 
Commonwealth ideal than by publishing 
these volumes. For out of this quarry 
f material it is possible for the first 
time to make independent judgments of 
he potentiality of the Commonwealth as 
1 force in the postwar world. 


Here, admirably arranged, are selec- 
tions from most of the major documents 
ind speeches on Commonwealth affairs 
trom the Statute of Westminster to the 
proclamation of Elizabeth II. Professor 
Mansergh has provided a synopsis of the 
different viewpoints of each member 
nation for every major turning point, 
including the Abdication, Munich, the 
outbreak of war, the direction of the war, 
the secession of Burma and Ireland, the 
devaluation of the pound sterling, and 
the admission of the Republic of India. 
[t is possible indeed to follow the consti- 
tutional progress of India in some detail 
from the Round Table Conference of 
(930-31 Onwards. And there are also 
important sections on the Common- 
vealth in relation to the North Atlantic 
Community, the Pacific, Asia, Western 
European Union and the United Nations 
which will commend the work to all 
students of international affairs. The 
election is as comprehensive as it could 
conceivably be, although, of course, only 
public documents could be given. The 
secrets remain locked away in govern- 
ment files. 

What conclusions, then, does this mass 
of material point towards? Mr 
Mansergh’s own verdict on. the 


Commonwealth in the prewar ‘years has 
already been delivered in his “ Problems 
of External Policy, 1931-1939”: his 
interpretation of wartime co-operation 
and postwar change within the 
Commonwealth is reserved for a forth- 
coming volume. But it would seem that, 
as the condition of world politics since 
1938 has become more and more 
depressing, the condition of Common- 
wealth unity has brightened consider- 
ably. The isolationism in the dominions 
and their morbid preoccupation with the 
status of independence, which so 
obstructed their co-operation with the 
United Kingdom in the ’thirties, have 
gone. Paradoxically, the experience 
gained from the responsibility of running 
their own foreign policies has impressed 
the value and need of Commonwealth 
membership upon its statesmen more 
effectively than anything else could have 
done. On this point, at least, Dr. Malan 
and Pandit Nehru agree. “We join 
the Commonwealth,” Mr Nehru 
explained, “obviously because we think 
it is beneficial to us and to certain causes 
in the world that we wish to advance,” 
because it is an association with “a touch 
of healing” in a wicked world. At the 
same time, Dr Malan was explaining 
to his Parliament that the Common- 
wealth, as a shield against Russian 
aggression, needed India. “The deci- 
sion,” he observed, “. . . to allow India 
to remain a member of the Common- 
wealth . . . will make the world realise 
that the Commonwealth is still a power 
in world affairs.” With the accession of 
the three Asiatic member nations, the 
Commonwealth has undoubtedly become 
the great bridge between East and West. 

As Mr Mansergh says, these volumes 
form a commentary upon Lord Balfour’s 
dictum: “a common interest in loyalty, 
in freedom, in ideals—that is the bond 
of [Commonwealth]. If that is not 
enough nothing else is enough.” There 
would seem every hope that it is. 


The Female of the Species 


SEXUAL BEHAVIOUR IN THE 
HUMAN FEMALE. 

By Alfred C. Kinsey, Wardell B. Pomeroy, 
Clyde E. Martin and Paul H. Gebhard. 
W. B. Saunders. 842 pages. Ws. 


EFORE the researches of Dr Kinsey 

and his colleagues were published, 
reports on sexual behaviour tended to be 
dismissed as biased. For the most part 
they were derived from highly selected 
cases—patients, criminals, parties to a 
divorce suit—and their conclusions were 
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not necessarily valid for ordinary people. 
Dr Kinsey’s work has aroused wide 
interest precisely because it is based on 
the reported behaviour of average 
people, who cannot be regarded as ill, 
eccentric or in any way unusual. Few 
critics have questioned his sincerity, aad 
few have asserted that he does not 
accurately report and summarise what 
he has been told. The main criticism 
has been directed towards his methods 
of obtaining case histories. 


For this reason the first hundred pages 
of this second “ Kinsey Report” are of 
particular interest. Here he explains 
why he and his colleagues rejected as 
unsuitable the sampling techniques used 
in market research and in public opinion 
polls; why they rejected unsolicited 
histories from volunteers ; and why they 
did not employ a questionnaire. Such 
methods, they point out, would have 
produced a refusal rate high enough to 
invalidate the sample or have elicited 
replies mainly from a particular type of 
individual—the too willing volunteer. 
They therefore approached individuals 
only as members of distinct social 
groups, first winning the co-operation of 
a group and then obtaining histories 
from as high a proportion as possible of 
its individual members. 


The social groups chosen ranged from 
a church congregation to the staff of a 
prison, from a woman’s club to a class 
of high school students. The report is 
based on 5,940 histories steadily amassed 
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in this way between 1938 and 1950, and 
Dr Kinsey and his colleagues tested the 
reliability of their information by 
retaking some histories years later, and 
by checking a wife’s history against that 
of her husband. Even so, they continu- 
ally criticise their own methods. . Well- 
educated people and those in higher 
occupations are, they admit, grossly 
over-represented in the sample. For this 
reason no attempt has been made in 
this report, as was done in the earlier 
volume concerned with the male, to 
calculate figures of various forms of 
sexual activity for the United States 
population as a whole. But despite its 
imperfections Dr Kinsey’s method has 
produced more valid and valuable results 
than could have been achieved by other, 
more orthodox, techniques. 

The layout of the book is broadly 
similar to that of the authors’ earlier 
volume, but there are useful comparisons 
at the end of each section between the 
findings reported for males and females, 
and the book concludes with an extended 
treatment of the same topic. If one of 
the conclusions to be drawn from the 
first report was the huge variation that 
exists among individual males both in 
the frequency and in the type of sexual 
behaviour, this is reinforced in the 
present volume. Variability in females 
is reported to be even greater than in 
males, although the average frequency 
of several types of sexual behaviour is 
less. 


However much some people may dis- 
approve of this kind of research, Dr 
Kinsey's books will probably exert a 
moulding influence on informed opinion 
perhaps as important as that of the works 
of Freud. Although completely different 
in approach and method both arrive at 
the same essentially determinist conclu- 
sion: people have within them such 
powerful instinctive urges that they are 
able to choose their course of action to 
a much smaller extent than any indi- 
vidual would like to admit. Whether 
one accepts this or not, it is at least plain 
that the actual sexual behaviour of 
individuals is very remote from what is 
demanded by convention, custom and 
law in Anglo-Saxon society—just how 
remote few people will have realised 
before the publication of this honest, 
courageous and painstaking inquiry. 


Eternal Travellers 


IN SARA’S TENTS. 
By Walter Starkie. 


John Murray. 348 pages. 25s. 


LL people that lead a persecuted, 

embattled or otherwise exclusive 
life have a word for the rest of the 
world. For some, it is “infidels” or 
“gentiles” ; for gypsies, the word is 
busné or gorgio. During the centuries 
since the Original .Band of gypsies 
entered Europe in 1417, the busné 
which is the plural) have been in two 
minds about the gypsies. Either their 
reaction is near to fear, and they banish 
er burn, or else—if milder mannered 


than Henri Quatre or Hitler—drag 
their children past the caravan telling 
nightmare tales of stolen babies stained 
beyond recognition with walnut juice ; 
or else they have developed a passionate 
interest in this race of eternal travellers 
—indeed are spellbound by them. There 
is no middle emotion. 


Artists of all natjonalities have pro- 
claimed their allegiance to the second 
group, among them Liszt, Glinka and 
Falla, Borrow and Lorca. During the 
nineteen-thirties, Walter Starkie joined 
their ranks by writing books on his ex- 
cursions among gypsies in Spain, 
southern France, Hungary and Rumania, 
but chiefly in Spain because it is in the 
melancholy scenery of Andalusia that 
the Gypsy, like the Jew and the Arab 
before him, found the mental and artistic 
climate most akin. to the talents he 
brought from Asia, his original home. 
They were vagabond books, good but 
wild. This book is different, though, 
happily, not altogether so. Its author 
was born in the shadow of Trinity 
College, Dublin, and is a Litt.D. in his 
own right. The strain in him that he 
attributes to his lunar demon (“sly, 
dreamy and always tempting one to slip 
away on secret errands”) is therefore 
crossed with a strain of pure scholar- 
ship, and the two together produce a 
splendid survey of the gypsy contribu- 
tion to European life and art, both in 
the past and now. 


The book is arranged as two journeys, 
one an excursion in time and the other 
spaced along the western Mediterranean 
shore. In both, Doctor Starkie’s link 
with the gypsy world is his fiddle. With 
it, he can resurrect in phantom form the 
rites which sixteenth century witches 
performed in a remote Spanish cave ; or 
win a place as leader of the orchestra at 
the High Mass for gypsies that is yearly 
celebrated in May at the shrine of their 
patron saint, Sara the Egyptian, at Les 
Saintes Maries in Provence ; or call up 
the duende or demon that transforms a 
gypsy singer, dancer or bullfighter from 
a halting performer into a great artist. 
Gypsies are not originators ; except in 
the field of reading palms they are, as the 
book emphasises throughout, always 
reproducers and embellishers of the art 
forms of the peoples they meet on their 
way. Europe has them to thank, there- 
fore, for preserving tunes, rituals and 
even customs that would otherwise have 
been lost. 


Nowadays, people who once roamed 
free are caught up in the web of 
customs, passports and permits to camp 
that entraps the modern traveller. 
Moving with the times, they have—if 
rich enough, and many of them are so— 
exchanged their horse-drawn carts and 
gabled caravans for motor trailers com- 


plete with dunlopillo mattresses and 
cocktail bars. ‘Yet these luxurious 
lounges still contain their higgledy- 


piggledy of eiderdowns and children, 
clothing, pots and pans, while; just out- 
side them, bicycle tricksters are practis- 
ing, performing dogs barking and un- 
schooled children quarrelling over a 
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monkey or a spanner till their parents 
join in. There is still room, at least 
in the Old World, for nonconformity and 
eccentricity, vitality, spontaneity and 
disregard of the rules, and Dr Starkie jx 
agreeable proof that there is room fo: 
in busné as well as gypsy. 


Agricultural Perspectives 


SOCIETY AND THE LAND. 
By R. Trow-Smith, 


Cresset Press. 252 pages. 18s. 


HE millennial story of British farn 

ing falls, in Mr ‘Trow-Smith’s 
compact and shapely book, into fou: 
main periods: the family-subsistence 
period of the Saxon pioneers ; the period 
in which land was desired above al! as 
“a source of dignity”; the period o! 
profit-seeking ; and the contemporary. 
period in which agriculture returns, ful! 
circle, to its proper role as “ the means 
of national subsistence.” It is a fa: 
cinating story, not merely in itself—Mr 
Trow-Smith writes exceedingly well, 
and has a gift for the illuminating quota- 
tion of sources—but also for its bearing 
on the wider contemporary world, in 
which other peoples face problems sud- 
denly seen, in the light of his narrative. 
as identical with those of Britain’s past. 


Agricultural change emerges as part 
of that often agonising process of re- 
shaping national economic patterns 
which imposes itself, as the only alterna- 
tive to sheer famine, on a population 
growing faster than the resources which 
existing techniques can yield. It is the 
tragedy of today’s “backward areas” 
that necessary change has lagged critic 
ally far behind population growth ; it 
was the tragedy of a Britain whose essen- 
tial problem was identical with theirs 
that necessary. change was imposed 
blindly and ruthlessly by the strong on 
the weak. Mr Trow-Smith’s lively; 
awareness both of essential economic 
morphology and of social implications 
and values provides the mainspring of 
his book. The tension between them 
however, has as its personal counterpart 
a certain confusion. Although tart wit! 
the agricultural mystics, he remains in 
his own makeup a mystic honestly at 
odds with an economic historian. When, 
distinguishing agriculture from all othe: 
human activities, he calls the land “ the 
great catalyst,” or says that Britain has 
followed “ strange industrial gods which 
have brought her near to bankruptcy,” 
it is the mystic that speaks. The 
economic historian is quite capable of 
seeing that bankruptcy results not from 
specialising in industry but from falling 
down on the industrial specialist’s job ; 
and that the decline of farm output is, 
economically speaking, no more neces- 
sarily to be judged an evil for Great 
Britain than it is for the Metropolitan 
Area of London—whose soil, after all, 


is no less a “ great catalyst ” than that o! 
Norfolk. 


Privilege and protection for British 
agriculture can be justified as msurance 
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| WORKERS IN THE TEAM 


Number 4 in a series 


Barnabas Siankombo, a mem- 
ber of the Tonga tribe, was born 
at Stmwambwa, in Northern 
Rhodesia, twenty-one years ago. 
Now, he drives a big diesel 
tractor and scraper which can 
excavate and carry hundreds of 
tons of earth ima day. 
Fornearly four years Barnabas 


has been with the same team, 


, helping to build the first modern 


ill-weather road linking thecap- 
itals of Northern and Southern 
Rhodesia. He has learned to 
handle the powerful machines 
efficiently —and that is no easy 
matter in virgin mountain coun- 
try. On the hottest, dustiest day 


he goes cheerfully on with the 
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job, for he is happy and proud 
and feels that his work is worth 
while. It is more important 
than he knows, for the road he 
is helping to build is part of a 
great scheme that will mean 
much to Central Africa. 

**A good type and a good 
worker”, his supervisors say. 
They are as glad to have him as 
he is to be there. It is because 
this mutual spirit prevails that, 
whatever the hardships and dif- 
ficulties, the job gets done, 
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JOSE FROM HAVANA 


Soon after they were formed, in 1834, Por Larranaga 
began sending their Havana cigars to England. 

José and other descendants of the skilled craftsmen 
who made those early cigars are now in Jamaica mak- 
ing Larra cigars for Por Larranaga, with the same 
fine Havana wrapper as their ancestors had used. 
Thus more than 100 years of experience, tradition and 
hereditary skill go to create these very fine cigars. 


-LARRA CIGARS by POR LARRANAGA 
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‘Dreams (ome True 


SIX-YEARS AGO, the site of I.C.I.’s Wilton works was virgin 
green. It now presents a vista of pencil-slim chimneys and 
silver towers set in a network of broad, grass-verged 
roadways, while at night, the plants take on the appearance 
of a castle of fairy lights. Wilton is the result of a long-term 
plan to group together I.C.I.’s new factories according to a 
logical pattern. Interdependent plants, though operated by 
different manufacturing divisions, are being built close 
together on one site, to save transport and materials handling 
and to enable common services such as steam, electricity and 
compressed air to be supplied on a large scale from central 
generating stations. Ten plants are already operating, taking 
their electricity from a power-house that could supply all the 
needs of a town of 50,000 inhabitants. Many of the processes 
operating or scheduled to operate within the works are the 
realisation of recent I.C.I. advances in research. Important 
new materials, ranging from the tough, flexible plastic, 
polythene, to Britain’s newest synthetic fibre, “Terylene’, 
are coming into large-scale production. 

I.C.I. has already expended nearly {25,000,000 in 
developing Wilton. About £20,000,000 will be spent in the 
course of the next few years. To the chemical engineer 
Wilton, together with its sister plant at Billingham across the 
river, represents the largest and most modern centre of 
chemical industry in the world. To the ordinary Tees-sider, 


who remembers how unemployment ravaged the district. 


before the war, the great project now spreading over Wilton’s 
2,000 acres is an earnest of new stability in the industrial 
situation on Tees-side and-of greater security for this and 
future generations in a young and vigorous industry. 


Imperial Chemical Industries Limited 
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“We had the same sort of trouble 
at the Splendiferous until we instalied 
Mazda lamps and lighting equipment” 


* * * 


Foul fiends may roam when lights are dim 
It pays to make your lighting stronger 

The head man groans—it’s plain to him 
That Mazda lamps stay brighter longer 
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against a greater secular change in the 
terms of trade than the private investor 
in farming can take into account in a 
free market economy, or as the way to 
safeguard the country against starvation 
in war. Exactly analogous arguments 
are used, by primary producing nations, 
for privilege and protection to indus- 
try. In the last resort, Mr Trow- 
Smith’s case is the case for political 
{espair, for permanent acquiescence in 
the mutual frustration, and the poten- 
tialities for mutual destruction, of the 
sovereign nation state. In the last resort 
» may, accordingly, be perfectly right. 
But nothing is gained by resting essen- 
lly political arguments on an implicit 
neo-Physiocracy. 


Homespun Law 


THE MACHINERY OF JUSTICE IN 
ENGLAND. 

R. M. Jackson. 

mmbridge University Press. 372 pages. 


3s 


‘THIS book is more valuable in its 
| second edition than in its first. The 
1uthor has continued to think, to feel 
ind to grow, and so to change his mind. 
[hese are not reactions usual in the case 
f a book on this subject; they are 
provoked here because this is not a book 
wholly about law. Its title is accurate. 
The book sets out to ‘describe the 
machinery of justice in this country 
(which accounts for its length). It suc- 
ceeds in relating the machinery of our 
justice to the people of this country, 
their history, habits and traditions, to 
their deep-seated belief in what at first 
looks like a paradox, that the true test 
for any social machine is to be found 
in what results it produces, and yet that, 
given the drive, it is possible to produce 
almost any kind of result from almost 
any given piece of social machinery. 


Dr Jackson is well equipped to make 
this kind of survey. .He is now Reader 
in Public Law and Administration at 
Cambridge, but he was trained as a 
solicitor, which means that he learnt the 
details of the machine first and only later 
investigated its background of theory 
and history, both from books and from 
the commissions and inquiries with 
which he has served. So, while in the 
thirties he was an iconoclast, hoping to 
see a Minister of Justice ruthless enough 
to shape everything with blueprint ex- 
icthess, now he can write: 


The. fact that some suggested reform 
has not been taken up by either the 
Lord Chancellor or the Home Secretary 
does not show that a sound project has 
fallen between two stools, for who can 
say that a Minister of Justice would 
have been more receptive. 


It is a good and valuable book, but 
not perfect, and its excellence provokes 
one to wonder why it has not gone 
beyond the last camp below the summit. 
Probably the reason is that Dr Jackson 
is not a born writer. He is not wholly 
conscious of the reader. His paragraphs 


are far too long. The subject is com- 
pressed, like pemmican. The section on 
special tribunals is only 42 pages long 
(that subject alone should be the topic 
of Dr Jackson’s next book). The reader 
is bludgeoned and stunned. It is like 
being under the falls at Niagara; there 
IS NO surcease, and the essence of the 
art of maintaining interest is that there 
should be some variation in the tension. 
Despite that, it is not an easy book to 
put down ; it is so full of common sense. 


Text and Reference Books 


THE ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENT OF GEYLON. 
829 pages. 60s 

THE ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENT OF NICARAGUA, 
424 pages. 40s. 

SURINAM: RECOMMENDATIONS FOR A TBN 
YEAR DEVELOPMENT PROGRAM. 
271 pages. 40s. 

Johns Hopkins, Baltimore 
Geoffrey Cumberlege). 


(London: 


The International Bank for Reconstruc- 
tion and Development has organised mis- 
sions to report on the economic develop- 
ment of various under-developed countries 
at the request of their governments. Reports 
by missions to Ceylon, Nicaragua and 
Surinam, presented in 1952, have now been 
published in book form in this country. 


The reports follow a standard pattern ; 
a detailed survey was made of existing 
conditions and on it were based recom- 
mendations for planning future develop- 
ment. The programme for Surinam was 
drawn up for ten years, those for the 
other countries for five years. The surveys 
provide useful sources of statistical in- 
formation and some criticism of existing 
development projects. 


* 


CABMA REGISTER OF BritisH PropucTs 
AND CANADIAN Distriputors 1953. 
Canadian Association of British Manufac- 
turers and Agencies. 

Kellys Directories Ltd. and Iliffe & Sons 
Ltd. 800 pages. 42s. 


Tuts comprehensive guide to British pro- 
ducts that can be supplied in Canada lists 
more than 3,750 manufactured products by 
product headings, showing the names of 
4,750 British manufacturers that can offer 
them ; and supplies alphabetical lists of the 
manufacturers with their Canadian agents. 
Supplementary sections enable the products 
to be identified with trade marks and pro- 
prietary names. The directory was com- 
piled with the blessing or aid of most of the 
organisations concerned with the promotion 
of British exports to Canada; in turn, it 
should materially assist them in_ this 
important task, 


* 


DEUTSCHLAND JAHRBUCH, 1953. 
Edited by Klaus Mehnert and Dr Hein- 
rich Schulte. 
Rheinisch - Westfalisches 
Essen. 688 pages. DM 48 
This is the first comprehensive German 
book of reference to be published since the 
war, covering both West and East Germany. 
In 680 pages over one hundred authors 
have contributed data and reports on 
events since 1948 in all the main fields of 
German life. 


Verlagskontor, 
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Lord 
Beveridge 


His autobiography 


POWER AND 
INFLUENCE 


An absorbing account of his 
own remarkable and colourful 
life. “Written with a beautiful 
simplicity, which makes it fully 
revealing”. R. F. HARROD 


(30/- net) 
Published by 


HODDER & STOUGHTON 
in the City of London 








Save 
yourself... 


Almost certainly, you will be able 
to save yourself a great deal of 
time and trouble if you apply first 
to us for books on economics 
and on the political and 

social sciences. We make no 

claim to infallibility. Yet, 
inevitably, a bookshop reflects the 
interests of its clients. Our 

clients include Universities, 
Government Departments, libraries, 
banks, learned bodies—and 

learnd men. Their discriminating 
custom has enabled us to build 

up a stock, and a service, that we 
are told is unrivalled in its field. 


Mail orders receive the personal attention 
of the Manager. 


The Economists’ 
Bookshop 


11-12 Clements Inn Passage, 
Aldwych, London, W.C.2. 
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“CHASE 
is my bank 
un New Yor 


“Chase is my bank in New York” 
is a familiar phrase in British business 
and banking circles. 


Through its New York and London 
organization the Chase National Bank 
offers facilities geared especially to 
the needs of British interests in the 
States. 


THE CHASE NATIONAL BANK 
OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK 
Incorporated with Limited Liability under the Laws of the U.S.A. 


LONDON . 
6 Lombard Street, E.C.3  ¢ 46 Berkeley Square, W.|. 
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| The Hanover Bank, with its many 
| years’ experience and its correspond- | 
[| ent banks on every continent, serves | 
| as an international financial bridge 
| for firms engaged in foreign trade. | 


AT NO EXTRA COST: 


Something extra special lies ahead of you on your flight 
to New York. Your first-class fare, via any internationa! 
airline, can include a trip te Bermuda—and at no extra cos! 

When business is over, refresh yourself with a delightful 
week-end in Bermuda. Stay longer, if you wish, for Ber- 
muda is in the sterling area. Bermuda’s less than three 
"EN ig . cial hours from New York, and there are frequent daily flights. 
rHE HANOV ER BANK And there’s nothing like. Bermuda for siiahag en pink 
sandy beaches . . . . for leisurely living far from bustling 
routine ... for rest and utter contentment. 





(Incorporated with Limited Liability in U.S. A.) 
LONDON ... 7 Princes Street, E.C.2 
NEW YORK .. . 70 Broadway 


eee STENT CRE 


For Complete Information See Your Travel Agent or 


) BERMUDA TRAVEL INFORMATION OFFICE 
Regent House, 89 Kingsway, London, W. C. 2 
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American Survey 


é Washington, DC 
N the morning of Friday, November 6th, the Depart- 
ment of Justice circulated the texts of two speeches 
» be made that day at Chicago—one at 10.30 in the 
norning and the other at a dinner—by the Attorney- 
reneral. Neither contained any startling news and Wash- 
gton was just settling in for a quiet week-end when it 
vas announced that still a third text was ready—that of a 
speech which would be delivered shortly to a luncheon of 
1¢ Executive Club. Mr Brownell was, it seemed, being 
on more garrulous than the average Cabinet officer on 
yur. It was this third text—entitled, with a humour rare 
Washington these days, “Ethics in Government ”— 
hich included the statement that 
Harry Dexter White was known to be a Communist spy 
»y the very people who appointed him to the most sensi- 
tive and important post he ever held in government service. 
A few minutes later Mr James Hagerty, the President’s 
ress secretary, emerged from his office to tell the White 
House correspondents that “the President told the 
{ttorney-General that it was his duty to report to the 
\merican people.” At once every Congressional committee 
that considered it might have a jurisdictional claim to the 
ise started to issue subpeenas to all and sundry and began 
’ announce when Mr Truman, Governor Byrnes, and Mr 
justice Clark would appear. Those who, to use the 
nmortal phrase of the counsel of one committee, “ got 
to the act” too late, had to be content with General 
1ughan and Mr T. Lamar Caudle. It was suggested by 
1¢ same phrase-maker that it would make a “ more juicy 
uring ” if the interested committees were to hold joint 
-ssions, As the days went by, and the reporters were 
lable to get at Mr Brownell, the demand for evidence 
ecame steadily more insistent. 
When the President held a press conference on Novem- 
11th, therefore, he found 175 people waiting for him, 
nost of them in a hostile mood. When the questioning 
oegan, it soon became clear that, in spite of the announce- 
ment that he had given permission for Mr Brownell’s 
speech, the President was, in fact, bewildered by the way 
he situation had developed, unhappy at the idea of Mr 
(ruman being subpoenaed by a Congressional committee 
j ind indignant at suggestions that his predecessor would 
I “ Knowingly have appointed a Communist spy to high 
4 office.” 
| The conference, however, established some important 
points. The President, for one thing, did not wholly sup- 
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AMERICAN SuRveY is prepared partly in 
the United States, partly in London. 
Those items which are written in the 
United States carry an indication to 
that effect; all others are the work of 
the editorial staff in London. 


Spy Stories 


port his press secretary’s statement, but said only that he 
had told Mr Brownell to make his own decision and that, 
if he felt it was his duty to make the facts public, he must 
do so on a purely factual basis. It also became apparent, 
as was confirmed later, that Mr Eisenhower had not read 
the controversial speech either before, or after, delivery. 
He denied that an ex-President’s loyalty had been impugned 
on the grounds that Mr Brownell had never told him that 
Mr Truman saw the Federal Bureau of Investigation reports. 

The Attorney-General had evidently been something less 
than perfectly explicit when he obtained General Eisen- 
hower’s permission to make his accusations. He apparently 
failed to tell the President that they would be made, not 
before a grand jury or a Congressional committee, but in a 
political atmosphere before a partisan’ group. And he did 
not mention the fact that Mr Truman would be personally 
inculpated. The press conference, therefore, to the relief 
of everyone, established the fact that the President was 
not involved in Mr Brownell’s performance, but it did 
leave many people with an uncomfortable impression that 
Mr Eisenhower remained unaware of the significance of 
what had been happening. This impression was strength- 
ened when he was overheard to say an hour or two later 
that “that Brownell can sure stir things up ! ” 


* 


There has been plenty of speculation over precisely what 
it was that “ that Brownell” was trying to stir up. It was 
certainly not only the voters in the 24th Congressional 
District of California. There is some evidence to suggest 
that Mr Brownell’s speech was primarily the attempt of one 
faction in the party to steal the thunder of another faction. 
It is not at all certain that President Eisenhower will be 
a candidate in 1956, and some of his possible successors 
are beginning to jockey for position. One effect of Senator 
Taft’s death is to put Governor Dewey, his mortal enemy, 
back among the runners, and Mr Dewey’s supporters 
are said to consider that Mr McCarthy, or someone from 
his stable, is the chief danger. What more natural then 
that Mr Brownell, who managed both of Mr Dewey’s cam- 
paigns, should decide to go to one of the Senator’s finan- 
cial strongholds and try to outdo him at his own game ? 
And what better case with which to outdo him than that 
of Harry White ? 

It may never be possible to prove conclusively whether 
or not White was, as Mr Brownell said, “a Russian spy.” 
And, though few people who have studied the case closely 
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in the last few years would be prepared to wager any con- 
siderable sum on his innocence, that is irrelevant to the 
present accusation. What matters now is whether he was 
known to be a spy in the winter of 1945-6 (18 months 
before a grand jury found there was not enough evidence 
10 indict him) by those who, at that time, appointed him 
to the International Monetary Fund. One man who could 
tell the whole story, and whose word would be taken, not 
only by the President, whose great friend he was, but by 
the country at large, was Mr Vinson, who in 1945 was 
Secretary of the Treasury and Mr White’s chief. It is a 
thousand pities that Mr Brownell did not come across the 
papers in this case until after Mr Vinson’s death. 

Unfortunately for his defence, Mr Truman chose in his 
broadcast to make a political answer to a political attack 

_and not to wait for the testimony of Mr Brownell and 
Mr Hoover, the head of the FBI. Unfortunately for Mr 
Eisenhower, Mr Brownell, when presenting a large volume 
of evidence, little of which was new to anyone in Washing- 
ton, tried to justify his original charges instead of con- 
solidating his retreat on to an accusation merely of laxity 
which, of course, there was. 

It may turn out to be unfortunate for the United States 
that it was considered necessary to draw Mr Hoover into 
a political controversy. Mr Hoover testified to meetings 
with Mr Vinson and Mr Clark, then the Attorney-General, 
who conveyed Mr Truman’s wish that Mr White should be 
kept under surveillance. From his statement, however, the 
newspapers were able to extract such headlines as “ FBI did 
not agree” to retaining Harry White in the government 
service, without drawing attention to such qualifying phrases 
as “ that would not be within my purview.” If no one else 
considered the implications of allowing the head of the 
FBI to be injected into politics, the Attorney-General should 
have done so. But the events of the past fortnight have not 
testified to Mr Brownell’s sense of responsibility. 


| American Notes 
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Courtesy Call on Canada 


Ps HeE links between Canada and the United States have 
i developed into something stronger than those between 
mere good neighbours ; the personal, social and economic 
connections between the two countries are’ by now so 
inextricably interwoven that they form a family relationship. 
But recently the family has not been a very happy one, 
largely because the United States, suffering from various 
minor economic pains, has been trying to get some relief 
more tangible than sympathy out of Canada. Restrictions 
on imports of cheese and dried milk, made necessary by 
the overproduction which has been encouraged on American 
dairy farms by high government price supports, were 
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followed by threats of restrictions on imports of oats, fish 
and certain non-ferrous metals. Of course, such restriction 
affect countries other than Canada, as do the many othe: 
barriers against increased exports to the United State: 
But Canada is particularly anxious that these barriers shoul< 
be lowered, or at least not be raised, because more thar 
half its foreign trade is with the United States. And Canada 
alone was affected by what seemed like a gratuitous piec« 
of bureaucracy when last month the Civil Aeronautics Board 
in Washington applied its regulations in such a way as t 
prevent at the last moment the opening of a Canadian air 
service between Montreal and Mexico City. 

However, last week, before leaving on his courtesy <al! 
on the Canadian people, President Eisenhower took steps 
to, see that in future such arguments should be kept in 
the family instead of becoming matters of public protest. 
He agreed to the setting up of a joint economic affairs board, 
where questions of trade policy will be discussed and, it is 
hoped, solved. The board will be on a higher level than 
the existing joint defence board, for its members on both 
sides will be from the Cabinet. But settlement will often 
depend on Congress and on Parliament, and what they 
will do can never be guaranteed, gt least as far as Congress 
is concerned. However, on the long-standing cause of 
Canadian disgruntlement, the United States refusal to co- 
operate in the St Lawrence Seaway, there is a good chance 
that the Senate may at last act at its next session. In the 
meantime, as the result of prodding from the President, 
almost the last obstacle has been removed from the hydro- 
electric side of the project, which is to be the joint enter- 
prise of the Province of Ontario and the State of New York. 

All these sources of family friction lose their importance 
when seen in the light of the inescapable bond that binds 
Canada and the United States together—their joint respon- 
sibility for the defence of the North American continent. 
which President Eisenhower emphasised so strongly in his 
speech to Parliament at Ottawa. As he pointed out, security 
plans “must now take into account the Soviet ability to 
employ atomic attack on North America.” There can 
be little doubt that by far the most important, as well as 
the most concrete, consequences of his visit will come out 
of his private discussion with the Canadian Cabinet which 
resulted, in the words of the communique, in “ complete 
agreement on the vital importance of effective methods 
for joint defence.” 


Humphrey’s Choice 


i Secretary of the Treasury, Mr Humphrey, has now 
confirmed what Administration spokesmen have been 
hinting for several months ; that all expectation of balanc- 
ing the budget in the year which begins next July has been 
abandoned. This is the first budget for which the Repub- 
licans will be wholly responsible, and it was hoped, after the 
$6.5 million cut from Mr Truman’s estimates had brought 
the deficit expected this year to below $4 billion, that 
Republican pledges of solvency might be redeemed next 
year. Mr Humphrey now concedes that if government 
spending is not drastically reduced to compensate for the 
$5 billion tax reduction in December there will be a deficit 
next year of from $8 to $9 billion. The possible choices, as 
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Mr Humphrey told the Economic Club of Detroit (no doubt 
the hope that Congressmen were listening) are only four: 


ty accept a deficit of this magnitude, to cut government 


pending, to raise taxes, or to accept a combination of all 
Mr Humphrey evidently prefers a little of all three dis- 
steful expedients, each one directly contrary to Repub- 
an promises. Spending, by which is really meant military 
sending, for this accounts for 70 per cent of the total, can 
rardly be cut by $9 billion or even by $5 billion in the face 
the Soviet hydrogen explosion and the intransigence of 
- Soviet leaders ; even if it safely could, the reduction 
*ht transform the present economic decline into a real 
‘cession. The Department of Commerce now puts the 
‘cline in the gross national product between the second and 
ird quarters of 1953, On a seasonally adjusted annual 
isis, at $2 billion greater than the earlier estimates of the 
yuncil of Economic Advisers ; reductions in buying for 
ventory were almost wholly responsible. 
Even Mr Humphrey’s estimate of a $9 billion deficit may 
e too low. It is based on the assumption that Congress 
il extend the high corporate and excise tax rates due to 
lisappear next April. But the closer Congress comes to 
he elections the more anxious it will be to give the tax- 
payers evidences of goodwill. It already seems certain to 
‘peal the rise in the social security tax scheduled for 
January because it would more than wipe out the December 
liefs for taxpayers earning less than $4,000 a year. The 
Administration can hardly count on retaining all of the $3 
billion in revenue due to disappear in April. What really 
vould knock all Mr Humphrey’s calculations into a cocked 
iat, including the modest $15 billion rise in the debt limit 
hich Congress will be asked to pass early in the session so 
iat the voters will have time to forget about it, would be a 
scession. It has been calculated that one of only 1949 
limensions would cost the federal government $14 billion 
corporate and individual taxes, which provide four-fifths 
its revenue. But under those circumstances, balancing 
budget might not seem so attractive even to Mr 
Humphrey as it does now—or at least as it did during the 
‘lection a year ago. 


Sitting on the Tariff Fence 


“THE only section of President Eisenhower’s speech to the 
Canadian Parliament that was not received with 
ithusiasm was that in which, while recognising the need 
a high level of international trade, he reaffirmed his 
intention of sitting on the tariff fence until the Randall Com- 
ission on Foreign Economic Policy had made its report ; 
\¢ added that it would never do to risk any sudden disloca- 
tion of the American economy. Two days later the 
Administration’s lack of decision on trade policy was demon- 
trated further when the Secretary of Commerce, never an 
sathusiast for lowering tariffs, called for fair competition 
n foreign trade, provided that the standard of living of the 
American worker was protected. 

Some Canadians are beginning to feel that the important 
thing is not which side of the tariff fence the United States 
finally comes down on, but that it should make up its mind 
quickly, That uncertainty about future trade regulations 
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is one of the chief deterrents to foreign exporters thinking 
of entering the American market is clear from the reports 
from the natiunal affiliates of the International Chamber of 
Commerce which the United States Council of that body 
has collected for presentation to the Randall Commission. 
The other complaints in these reports—about high rates of 
duty on specific products, complex customs procedures, and 
so on—have all also been frequently expressed, but it is 
valuable that the commission should have this opportunity 
of hearing directly from foreign businessmen, since at its 
meeting in Paris it had time only for American officials and 
representatives of international organisations. 

Mr Randall at least is well aware of the desirability of 
speed in making his recommendations, but since there is 
little chance that they will be unanimous, there is less that a 
trade policy will be agreed in Washington next year. The 
most that can be hoped for is another extension of the 
Trade Agreements Act. That means more uncertainty, not 
only in general but particularly for the individual foreign 
businessmen whose products compete with those of Ameri- 
can industries which appeal to the Tariff Commission, 
under the present legislation, for relief on the grounds that 
they need additional protection. 

Before an increased duty can be imposed, the President 
has the final word ; he has just spoken it, very encouragingly, 
in the case of the briar pipes which first came to his desk 
last February. The difficulties of the domestic industry 
arise, in his opinion, from the decline in pipe smoking, not 
from imported pipes, and a higher tariff would therefore 
be of no help. Other imported products which are in more 
or less danger from pending decisions are oats, lead, zinc, 
chinaware, both common and safety pins and, once again, 
watch movements. Few of these are of great importance in 
the American economy, while one of the most hopeful signs 
on the tariff horizon recently has been the stress which lead- 
ing American industrialists have been putting on the need 
for reducing their country’s trade barriers. Even the con- 
servative National Association of Manufacturers is beginning 
to think in these terms. It is therefore disappointing to find 
a firm of the size and international ramifications of the 
Monsanto Chemical Company resigning from the associa- 
tion because it believes the NAM’s “ present stand on free 
trade is detrimental to the chemical industry.” 
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Dewey’s Homework 


““OVERNOR Dewey is cleaning house in New York with 
( an energy which revives memories of the aggressive 
racket-busting prosecuting attorney he once was before 
he went to Albany and began to fix his eyes on Washington. 
Mr Dewey’s national influence and his claim to be con- 
sidered as a possible presidential candidate are based on 
his control of New York State’s Republican organisation 
and his ability to carry the state, with its 96 electoral 
votes, the biggest block in the country. Swift action is 
needed if both are not to be endangered by scandals. The 
Republican defeat in New Jersey, on the issue of corrup- 
tion, and the Democratic revival in New York City have 
underlined the risk to Mr Dewey’s political future whether 
it lies in state or national affairs. 

Tammany, the disreputable Democratic machine in New 
York City, won this year, under the banner of a New 
Dealer, Mr Wagner, whose decision to retain the services 
of Mr Robert Moses as Park Commissioner and to make 
Dr Luther Gulick “city administrator”—a new post 
which in effect means city manager—shows that he means 
to give more than lip service to reform. With the liberal 
wing of the party in charge, the Democrats may put up 
a formidable bid for the state governorship next year with 
the magic name of Mr Franklin Roosevelt, Jr. 

A special meeting of the State Legislature is being held 
this week, at Mr Dewey’s demand, to oust the Senate 
majority leader and the state’s acting Lieutenant Governor, 
Mr Wicks.. The governor considers Mr Wicks fell below 
the proper ethical standard for public servants and brought 
odium upon his party by his visits to an influential labour 
leader and racketeer serving a sentence for extortion, Mr 
Joseph Fay. Mr Wicks’s candid explanation that Mr Fay, 
even in prison, was the head of an “ invisible government ” 
has shocked instead of satisfying the public. Mr Wicks, 
however, is determined not to be made a scapegoat ; and 
his popularity with his colleagues, and his apparent ability 
to frustrate changes in electoral districts through which 
the Republicans hope to entrench themselves in the legis- 
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lature against a possible Democratic sweep next year, may 
strain Mr Dewey’s control of the party. 

The other shocker is the revelation that leading state 
Republican politicians, including the bosses of Nassau and 
Westchester, have had substantial financial interests in the 
lucrative harness racing tracks, which now rival the flat 
racing tracks as an attraction to spectators, gamblers, and 
racketeers. Mr Sprague, of Nassau, a close friend of Mr 
Dewey, has now resigned as Republican National Com- 
mitteeman, though the Governor protested that this was 
unnecessary. Mr Bleakley, of Westchester, has resigned his 
job as counsel to the tracks. Nearly half a billion dollars 
will be spent on an investigation of the harness racing 
business, in an effort to show that the party, which has made 
so much of, Democratic misdeeds, will apply the same high 
standards to its own members. But, for Mr Dewey, it 
may be a case of locking the barn door after the horse 


‘has been stolen. 


Back Door to Taft-Hartley 


Na message to the convention of the Congress of 
Industrial Organisations the President has renewed his 

promise to ask Congress in January for amendments of the 
Taft-Hartley labour law which will make it “ absolutely 
fair to labouring men. . . to management and to the public 
at large.” But even if it were possible, in theory, to please 
everyone, most trade unionists doubt whether any frontal 
assault on the Act, to make it more acceptable to labour, 
will succeed in the present Congress. The inability of the 
CIO and the American Federation of Labour, because they 
are pinched in different places, to agree on what remedies 
are the most urgent, strengthens the hand of businessmen 
who oppose any “ weakening ” amendments. 

In fact, the Act seems likely to become more, rather than 
less, restrictive, now that the Republicans control the 
National Labour Relations Board, which administers it. 
The loose drafting of the law has left the board with a great 
deal of discretion. Re-interpretation is already under way, 
even though Mr Mitchell, the new Secretary of Labour, 
who needs to win the confidence of labour, is proving as 
hard to please as Mr Durkin, his predecessor, in the matter 
of finding a candidate for the fifth place on the board. Two 
of ‘the present members of the board, a Democrat and an 
independent Republican, were appointed by Mr Truman ; 
the chairman, Mr Farmer, and Mr Philip Rodgers are 
Eisenhower appointees, 

Supporters of the Act have always argued that it never 
had a fair trial because the old board was out of sympathy 
with its aims. The new members, consequently, are 
determined to review all their predecessors’ decisions. Their 
first step will be to reduce the number of cases they must 
handle and confine them to those which substantially affect 
inter-state commerce. The old board, in a single year, 
accepted 14,000 cases, nearly 1,500 of which concerned 
firms with fewer than twenty employees. In the future, 
local cases, where possible, will be left to the states. 

Trade unions whose officers have been indicted for falsely 
swearing that they were not Communists will not be able 
to request the board’s services in determining the proper 
bargaining agent for a plant or industry until their officers 
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Finances of the 48 States in 1952 


COMPARISON OF STATE 
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are cleared. The “ free speech ” for employers which the 
Taft-Hartley Act set’ out to protect will certainly be 
interpreted more generously by the new board than by the 
old. One of the most critical changes, in view of the division 
in the trade union movement, concerns the ease with which 
craft unions have been able to split off from the-big unions 
which represent a whole plant or industry. This seems 
democratic and has pleased the AFL, which is largely built 
on a craft structure, but employers and the CIO seem to 
have convinced the board that, in the interests of stability, 
such “ craft-severance”’ should be discouraged. 


When’s a Sport not a Sport ? 
I P 


“tHE Supreme Court’s answer to the riddle is: “ When 
I Congress declares §t to be a business.” That is in 
effect the meaning of last week’s ruling which upheld Mr 
Justice Holmes’s famous decision in 1922 that “ the business 
of providing public baseball games for profit between ciubs 
of professional baseball players ” was a sport, and therefore 
not subject to the anti-trust laws, even though it entered 
into inter-state commerce in various ways. This time the 
ourt held that if, as the prosecution charged, conditions 
had changed drastically in the last thirty years, then the 
anti-trust laws should be applied to baseball by specific 
legislation, not by court action. 
his is a clear warning to the owners of baseball clubs 
. if they do not watch out, Congress will get them— 
iithough previous attempts to induce Congress to regulate 
professional baseball have had no success.. However, the 
Baseball Commissioner, Mr Frick, will find this warning 
from the Supreme Court a useful backing for his attempts 
to clean up and reinvigorate the game. The fact that the 
cases went to the Supreme Court at all showed that base- 


ball is taking a new lease on life. For to the baseball clubs 


Mr Holmes’s decision always seemed too good to be true 
and they dared not risk it being upset ; as a result, when- 
ever they were challenged they settled out of court, an 
expensive method that they can no longer afford. 

The cases at issue on this occasion concerned the 
“reserve clause” which ties baseball players to a club for 
the duration of their professional life. It is possible that 
the Supreme Court might have decided differently if the 
argument had been over restrictions on broadcasts of base- 
ball games. The development of broadcasting since Mr 
Holmes’s day was one of the reasons given by Mr Justice 
Burton for dissenting from the Supreme Court’s majority 
decision. Here, however, the first conclusive test may come 
over professional football, for a few days later a federal 
judge in Philadelphia answered the riddle differently, by 
deciding that football ceased to be a sport when it went 
on the air, and thus became subject to the anti-trust laws. 
He ruled that the National Football League had the right 
to forbid televising of a match within an area of 75 miles 
from where the game was being played, but no farther. 
He argued that since the league depended on gate receipts 
for its existence it was reasonable to prevent people who 
could go to a game in person from seeing it at home without 
paying. But to prevent those farther away from seeing it 
would be an unreasonable restraint of trade within the 
meaning of the Sherman Anti-Trust Act. 
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Lifebelt for Shipbuilders 


“HE Navy has come to the rescue of the nation’s private 
‘d shipbuilders with an order for 165 ships. This is 
the biggest postwar naval building programme, and it will 
go to the private yards under competitive bidding. The 
plum is the contract for the Navy’s third super-carrier, 
which is expected to cost about $210 million. It will have 
to be built on the east coast ; there are no facilities for 
doing so on the Pacific. The recent practice of the Navy has 
been to reserve much of its work for its own yards, despite 
the protests of the industry. What has made the Navy 
change its mind is the prospect that by 1955 the private 
shipyards will be completely idle, and their skilled labour 
and engineers dispersed. This happened, to the nation’s 
cost, before the last war. At present no new orders are 
being placed for non-military vessels, and almost all the 
work on hand will be completed by the end of 1954. Even 
reconversion jobs are going to less costly foreign yards. 

The naval order is only a stop-gap while the Administra- 
tion and Congress think out a long-term shipbuilding pro- 
gramme to keep the yards busy and replace the ageing 
merchant marine. There is no new money in this year’s 
budget for shipbuilding subsidies and the Administration has 
no intention of embarking on costly construction pro- 
grammes such as those the Truman Administration under- 
took if the shipping industry can be induced to do the job. 
It has taken many months for government shipping officials 
to sell the first three Mariners—fast cargo vessels which the 
government began to build in 1950—to a private shipping 
line, even though they were offered at much below cost. 
To dispose of the rest, rather than lay them up now that 
they are no longer urgently needed to transport military 
cargo to Korea, the Maritime Administration is considering 
offering to use part of the purchase price to convert them 
to the buyers’ taste. One of the difficulties about government 
aid is that the services tend to insist on the inclusion of 
special defence features which would make the ships easy 
to convert in wartime, but which the private lines do not 
want. But the Maritime Administration is moving slowly. 
Its predecessor ran into such heavy weather with Congress 
and the Comptroller General over extravagant shipping 
subsidies that it will wait until Congress reassembles and 
gives a go-ahead signal. 


SHORTER NOTE 


The Army has become entangled, on moral and economic 
grounds, with two very different groups—the Women’s 
Christian Temperance Union and the retail liquor dealers— 
because of its recent ruling which permits the sale to men 
over 21 of spirits and beer, either by the drink or the 
bottle, at clubs and messes of officers and non-commissioned 
officers. The new regulation, which the Navy adopted in 
1934, is designed to do away with the evils of prohibition 
by providing liquor in wholesome surroundings where 
supervision can ensure moderation. Temperance advocates, 
however, warn of a “ storm of protest” from mothers, and 
liquor dealers are incensed by an extension of government 
competition with private enterprise. A Gallup poll shows 
that public opinion on the subject is almost equally divided 


with a slight majority disapproving of the sale of liquor 
at military posts. 
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da Vinci needs 


TOMORROW'S ALLOYS 


In Leonardo da Vinci’s 450 year-old note- 
books can be found sketch designs: for 
flying machines, dredgers, machine tools 
and many other ingenious mechanisms. 
Many of da Vinci’s most advanced de- 
signs were not put to the practical test in 
his lifetime because materials then were 
not good enough. Today the designer 
can turn to the metallurgist for help. 
Together they can look ahead to projects 
which in a few years time may depend on 
materials not yet commercially developed. 
Mond Nickel is working now on such 
problems in the field of nickel alloys. 


Now is the time for designers to.... 
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Do be comfortable 
at work 


Some disgruntled genius has 
worked out that one spends a third 
of one’s entire life in the office. 
There must be a moral there 
somewhere. But until somebody 
thinks of something better, let’s say it 
is a suspiciously good advertisement 
for Peter Catesby and his staff. 
He’ll get them to adapt furniture 
to meet your precise needs. 
He’s your man if you want 
to spend a more comfortable 


third of your life, 


j 


Catesbys 
contracts 


Office Furniture - Floor Coverings - Curtains - Decorating - Fittings 
6467 TOTTENHAM COURT ROAD, LONDON, W.I. 


TELEPHONE: MUSEUM 7777 
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= Acqua alle corde / os The Obelisk in the Piazza 
di San Pietro in Rome was erected in 1586 with the help 
800 workmen and 140 horses. This detail from Carlo 
Fontana’s engraving gives some idea of the splendid 
rrandeur of the operation. 


lt was a close thing, so the story goes. The architect 
had not allowed for the enormous strain on the ropes 
and their consequent stretching. But, though silence 
was imposed under pain of death, one of the workmen— 
a sailor from San Remo—shouted at the critical moment: 
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“ Acqua alle corde!” And the water on the ropes, 
tautening them, saved the day. 

These days the builder works with far more manageable 
materials. Some of the most versatile are made by the 
Building Boards Division of the Bowater Organisation. 
Made from compressed wood fibre, these boards are used, 
among a thousand other uses, as insulating materials in 
ceilings, as partitions in houses, as panelling: in railway 
coaches or in ships... all over the world they are essential 
to the architect and builder of today. 


Bowaters 
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Too Quiet Flows the Nile 


FROM OUR CORRESPONDENT IN CAIRO 


a recently President Neguib has remarked to me 


that “with patience the Canal Zone question can be 
itled.” His demeanour matched his words as he benignly 
‘pounded, once again, how much both Britain and Egypt 
d to gain by a settlement that dissipated the rancour 
recent history in Egypt. “I can remember my time 
n the frontier near Sollum,” he said. ‘“ The British officers 
sed to invite us over to their mess and we were all good 
iriends together. It can be like that again.” 


Other officers of the Council of the Revolution equally 
peak without urgency. Colonel Gamal Abdel Nasser, the 
Deputy Prime Minister, remains adamant that Egypt has 
sone as far as it can or will go ;.but he is tranquil about 
ihe situation and has found time to go sailing in the Red 
Sea and to Saudi Arabia‘on'a mission of condolence and 
ompliment. To questions by newspapermen about the 
state of Anglo-Egyptian talks, the answer is usually a simple 
‘nothing new.” This patient mood developed shortly after 
the meeting of October 21st failed to produce the desired 
igreement, and it contrasts strongly with earlier impatience. 
t can be, and no doubt partly is, a pose, a calculated no- 
response to Britain’s silence. But it is more than this. The 
Egyptian leaders are now apt to say they would like to 
forget about the whole matter and get on with their pressing 


' 


domestic problems. When gossiping, almost idly, like this 


bout the Canal Zone question, one may be apt to miss the 


significant fact that the Egyptian leaders are no longer insist- 


ng that their domestic situation and their economic recovery 
annot make any real progress until a settlement with the 
British is reached. 

When there is any notable change in the temper of 
\nglo-Egyptian relations it is always wise to look for the 
xplanation first in the domestic situation of Egypt. Just 

the Wafd were pushed headlong into abrogation of the 
reaty by their own misgovernment, so the present govern- 
nent’s patience is largely the fruit of Abdel Gelil el-Emary’s 
vise husbandry at the Ministry of Finance. He has gone 
far towards redressing the balance of payments ; he has 
‘bout £18 million in the convertible sterling account with 
i right to release of a further £10 million, plus £5 million 
nore if required, on January 1st next ; and he has steered 
the cotton market through its worst crisis in a decade. 
Farmers are getting about 60 per cent more for their cotton 
than they were a year ago. Price inflation has been arrested. 


To ask whether the regime could for long survive without 


a settlement with Britain is much less pertinent than it 
was only a few months ago. During the first eight months 
of this year there were periodic waves of discontent which 
encouraged opponents to hope for the regime’s collapse. 
Each wave was mildly repressed. Now the Revolutionary 
Tribunal is punishing past offenders with vigour and speed, 
in a way that: sometimes offends the western observer. The 
Council feels; however, that the mass of the Egyptians worry 
little about judicial niceties and see in the tribunal a proof 
of strength and staying-power in the regime. They feel 
that the vigorous punishment of offenders from the royalist 
past will have a more lasting effect than past mildness. In 
this they are probably right, for the economic background 
to. popular discontent. on which the older politicians based 
their hopes of the regime’s collapse, has been modified very 
much in favour of the present leaders. 

In these circumstances one may expect their patience 
regarding the Canal Zone question to continue. The British 
Government is meanwhile silent because it feels that, having 
presented the broad lines of agreement on October 21st and 
found.them unacceptable in some respects to the Egyptians, 
it is for the latter to propose improvements. But the 
Egyptian: government believes it can safely afford to wait— 
that the nearer’one gets ‘to the terminal date of the 1956 
treaty, the more factors aré-on its side. Diplomatic jargon 
has been strained to the limit-to describe the current state 
of affairs. One-can only say that there has not been a 
breakdown in the talks because neither side desires one. 
In actual fact, both sides have not moved from the positions 
taken up on two points, reactivation and uniforms. 

Egypt agrees that British troops should automatically re- 
enter the base if a state which is signatory to the Arab 
Collective Security Pact is attacked, and that it would be 
necessary to revive the base if a serious attack was developing 
towards the frontiers of the Arab states. It therefore suggests 
“ immediate consultations ” in the event of Turkey or Persia 
being attacked. The British, seeking a wider formula, pre- 
sented a clause which virtually left it to the United Nations 
to decide when British troops would re-enter the base, but 
the Egyptian negotiators rejected this, despite the fact that 
the idea had originally come from one of them. Now the 
Egyptian side is adamant against the United Nations formula 
because, they say, Britain and the United States could 
determine what the decision of the United Nations would 
be. They fear that the United States would use the clause 
to secure reactivation of the base for, say, an anti-Communist 
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crusade in Indo-China. The British side is, nevertheless, 
sticking to the United Nations formula. 

The uniforms issue is almost foolish. The British do not 
intend that their technicians should always wear uniforms 
and agree they would seldom do so. The Egyptians, while 
insisting that they are engaging technicians, not soldiers, 
agree that there might be occasions, such as the Alamein 
ceremony, when they might wear uniforms. But the British 
will not accept a clause specifying that they will not wear 
uniforms and the Egyptians refuse a clause which specifies 
the right to do so. 

It should be added that the informal talks which produced 
a wide field of agreement on essentials did not produce 
— ste formulation of the agreed points and there may 

| be other difficulties 


From First to Second 
Monnet Plan 


HE first phase of the “ Monnet Plan” to modernise 

and equip French industry has ended, and to mark its 
completion the Commissariat Général has just issued a 
report summing up its achievements. The report reviews 
clearly and precisely what has happened since 1947, when 
the project was first launched, both to the six basic industries 
with which the plan was primarily concerned and also to 
the French economy generally. But what gives this year’s 
report more than routine interest is its frank self-criticism, 
the readiness of the authors to display the lacunz in the 
first plan which time has revealed. In doing so, they also 
foreshadow part of the nature and the content of the second 
plan, not yet published but expected in the New Year. The 
second instalment, the authors suggest, will in many ways 
differ radically from the first. 

The initial Monnet Plan focused its attention on modern- 
ising and stimulating production in some half-dozen basic 
industries, in the hope that this impetus would shake the 
French economy out of its prewar lethargy. How striking 
is the contrast between French and British conceptions of 

planning ” is indicated by the fact that the Commissariat 
has always been independent of parliamentary control and 
virtually of government control. Its effectiveness, therefore, 
has been due very largely to the skill and energy with which 
M. Monnet and his successor M. Hirsch have cajoled 
sluggish politicians into providing state funds and into 
guiding private investment, where possible, through 
constructive channels. 

During the first five years there was every sign that the 
efforts of the Commissariat, coupled with large injections of 
Marshall aid, were meeting with a remarkable degree of 
success. Between 1946 and 1952 France’s industrial produc- 
tion increased more rapidly than that of its European 
neighbours, with the exception of Holland and Germany ; 
by 1952 it was 45 per cent greater than in 1938 and 16 per 
cent above the peak prewar year of 1929. This progress 
was reflected in five of the six basic sectors singled out by 
the Monnet Plan. As Table I shows, the targets set in the 
early years of the plan were very nearly reached by the 
coal, electricity and steel industries, and were more than 
fulfilled by the oil and cement industries. The only real 
failure was in tractor production which achieved a mere 
63 per cent of its aim. 
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Apart from these five basic industries, however, th 
picture remains far from satisfactory. The fact that b; 
mid-1952 total industrial production had begun to slacke 
and the trade balance to deteriorate makes it clear tha 
modernisation of the six chosen sectors of industry by itse 
is not sufficient to rejuvenate the French economy. 

The most obvious weakness is in agriculture which, 
report notes, employs one-third of the occupied populati 
yet produces only one-fifth of the national prodyct. Yield 
ate barely half those obtained by most of France ‘ 
neighbours, and it is a net importer of food. There | ; 
been scarcely any advance in agricultural research a: 
education ; indeed, in many parts of the country suc 
activities are practically unknown, Mechanisation is slig! 
and facilities for credit poor. 

Second claimants for special attention in the next pla 
are the consumer industries. The setback to French produ 
tion that took place in the second half of 1952 was concer: 
trated almost entirely on those industries directly concern 
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with the production of consumer goods, particularly textile 
and footwear. The truth is that these industries have long 
lagged behind in postwar recovery ; while other branches 
of industry had recaptured and even surpassed their 1938 
level of production by 1947, in the case of consumer goods 
industries this point was delayed until 1950. 

From a study of the report the outsider might well 
suspect that there has been a serious and continuing struc- 
tural unbalance in the French economy created by the 
tendency to devote an unduly large proportion of the 
nation’s resources to the production of food and capita! 
equipment. It is reflected in the fact that the average 
family devotes some 60 per cent of its income to the 
purchase of food and only 40 per cent to buying the products 
of all other consumer industries. In short, the neglect o! 
agricultural productivity and the neglect of the consumer 
industries are two facets of the same problem; in this sense 
the backwardness of French agriculture is responsible for 
the fragility of the consuming industries. 

Still a third black spot is housing. In the seven years 
since the Liberation and up to the end of 1952, a grand 
total of 207,000 new dwellings were built in the whole of 
France—less than the current annual rate of housebuilding 
in Britain. In addition to its obvious depressive effects on 
French morale, such a rate of building completely 
immobilises large sections of the working population. The 
report recommends that an annual rate of construction of 


240,000 dwellings should be put at the head of the priorities 
in the next plan. 
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Unfortunately the second plan is not likely to escape the 
limitations which handicapped the initial plan—a continuous 
hand-to-mouth struggle for funds and a climate of com- 
mercial opinion which greatly prefers security to risk 
bearing. 

Table II shows that by the end of 1952 public funds had 
contributed about half the financial resources required under 
the plan. In recent years the relative share from this source 
has declined and indeed would almost have disappeared in 
1951, when American “counterpart funds” no longer 
became available for this purpose, had their place not been 
taken in part by increasing Treasury loans. But loans of 
this kind will always be an undependable support as long as 
French political and economic conditions remain unstable. 
The decline in public funds available for modernisation was 
especially marked in 1953—admittedly a “ transitional ” 
year bridging the two plans—when they sank by over 

per cent. 

Perhaps the most encouraging feature of the table is the 
comparatively high contribution made by self-finance. In 
coming years this contribution will have to be even greater, 
but whether this can be achieved by a technologically 


TABLE II FINANCING OF INVESTMENT 
{In billions of current francs) 
Tota 
1947 | 1948 | 1949 | 1954 1951 | 1952 In In 
t 19! 
etloans | 93-0 | 97-9 | 177-4 | 246-1 | 403-7 | 395-8 } 1,413-9 | 1,974-7 
i 11-8 195-7 | 320-8 | 374°4 | 313-6 374-5 1 1,590-8 | 2,247-4 
tk | 
et: 72-1} 62:1] 77-6 | 49-5! 83-0} 163 507-3| 778-5 
176-9 | 355-7 | 575-8 | 670-0 | 800-0 | 933-4 } 3,512-0 | 5,000-6 





tagnant complex of agricultural and consumer goods 
industries is highly uncertain. The government is said to 
be pinning its hopes on encouraging re-investment through 
the discriminatory taxation of profits as part of its 
programme for fiscal reform to be debated soon by the 
Assembly. At the moment the portents are not good. There 
have been suggestions that the government wishes to rely on 
j self-finance and on loans raised in the open market as the 
main sources of investment and that it intends to support 
the plan substantially with state funds only when it becomes 
demonstrably clear that other methods have failed. The 
danger is that it will postpone action for too long, which 
may well mean yet another year of “ transition ” in the life 


‘f the Monnet Plan and a tragic loss of momentum. 


In the eyes of the Commissariat, however, there is a 
second incubus which at this stage is just as serious as a 
shortage of funds. This is what the report calls the 
‘rigidity’ of the French economy. France’s essential 
trouble, it says, is psychological and social. 

The attitude of ordinary individuals, of the professions, 

the banks and the public authorities is to give priority to 

security and to the maintenance of what status they have 
managed to achieve—a state of mind which has contributed 
to a kind of sclerosis of the whole nation that can only 
prevent any response . . . to the need for new industrial 


techniques and the pressure for higher living standards. . . . 
Investments will have an essential part to play; but they 
must be accompanied by reforms that will eliminate all 
that is paralysing and sterilising the economic apparatus. 
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. - + The first plan brought the country face to face with 
the alternative: modernise or decay. The second plan will 
have fulfilled its purpose if it leads the French nation to 
grasp the opportunity for a better future and to put this 


goal ahead of clinging for protection to the mediocre 
Status quo. 


The European Political 
Community—I 


FROM OUR SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT 


N November 26th the Foreign Ministers of Belgium, 
France, Germany, Italy, Luxemburg and the 
Netherlands are to meet at The Hague. They will deal with 
the most important medium-range question confronting 
the six: the form of their permanent constitutional associa- 
tion. The European Political Community is not, of course, 
so urgently on the agenda as the European Defence Com- 
munity which, with the Coal and Steel Community, is 
eventually to be integrated into it. But confidence or 
suspicion at The Hague may well influence the French 
National Assembly when EDC comes up for ratification 
early in 1954. These days the Foreign Ministers of Little 
Europe are engaged in a never-ending diplomatic conference 
on the coal-steel pool and on the European army. Germany 
and France, still far from solving the Saar problem, are 
struggling to elaborate a European institutional design in 
which this and other difficulties may assume a new form. 
The forward movement of the European idea seems some- 
times to depend on a kind of mental leap-frog, of which 
M. Jean Monnet is the acknowledged virtuoso. If the 
ministers can make a bold showing with the EPC, the 
planetary momentum of integration will perhaps be 
regained. 

A second article will deal with the differing national 
conceptions of the European Political Community, which 
became painfully evident at last month’s conference in 
Rome when the ministers’ deputies tried unsuccessfully to 
establish an area of agreement for The Hague. Especially 
obscure has been the hypothetical European status of 
France, which has somehow to be at the same time a 
colonial and protecting power in Africa and probably 
senior partner of the associated states of Indo China. The 
constitutional impediments to a real federation of six states 
with such divergent relationships with the outside world 
are clearly enormous. The question therefore arises: is 
the EPC an embryonic federation or confederation ? If 
not, what is it ? 


Article 38 of the Treaty for a Defence Community, signed 
by the Foreign Ministers of the Six, of the USA and of 
Great Britain, in Bonn in May, 1952, envisaged the 
creation of a political community, with institutions of a 
federal or confederal type including a legislature and 
senate. Last winter a constitutional committee under the 
chairmanship of Herr von Brentano, parliamentary leader 
of the CDU, worked out a draft treaty embodying the 
statute of the European Community which has been the 
basis of all this year’s discussions. The rapporteur was a 
Belgian professor, M. Dehousse, who, with Herr Hallstein, 
Dr Adenauer’s Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, may 
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be regarded as the leading jurists in the enterprise. - In his 
commentary on the draft M. Dehousse observes : 

In any form of association between states, whether con- 
federal, federal or merely community, there are two 
elements to be represented in the common parliament: 
firstly the individual citizens, all of us who are within the 
association ; and secondly, the states to which we continue 
to belong, as nationals of certain specific countries. 

This remark seems to indicate the general spirit of the 
treaty. The drafters have in reality not opted for a federa- 
tion or confederation but, it is vital to note, for a 
community. The individual citizens, to which M. Dehousse 
refers, are represented in a first chamber, called the 
Peoples’ Chamber. To this house “the peoples united in 
the Community ” send deputies “ who may not accept any 
mandate as to the way in which they shall cast their votes.” 
(Article 12.) The deputies are to be elected by universal 
suffrage under a quota system whereby each national terri- 
tory returns the following number of representatives: 

Germany and Italy: 63 each. 

France: 7o (including an allotment of 7 for those territoires 
d’outre mer which already return deputies to the 
Assemblée Nationale). 

Belgium and the Netherlands: 30 each. 
Lux 

The gist of this scheme of representation is that, e.g., 
French deputies to the Community’s Lower House will be 
elected by Frenchmen in France, but will not receive 
political instruction from electors or parties. The Com- 
munity will have to create its own parties. 


erm hinr ° + 
emourg 12. 


Powers of the President 


The Senate is to represent the national states. Senators 
shall be elected by the national parliaments in the following 
proportion : 

Germany, France and Italy; 21 each 
Belgium and the Netherlands: 10 each 
Luxemburg: 4 

This means that in neither House has representation 
been based on purely demographic considerations, but on 
a “ qualified ” system. At the time of writing the ministers 
are not yet agreed whether national representation in the 
Senate should be weighted or equal. Neither deputies 
nor senators, it is worth noting, need be national 
parliamentarians. 

The third (and most controversial) organ of the EPC is 
the European Executive Council. The Senate, so the draft 
proposes, shall elect by majority vote a President, who in 
turn will appoint an unspecified number of other members 
of the Council. Neither he nor they can be members of 
a national government, nor exercise any other paid function. 
The Council must at the outset receive the vote of confi- 
dence of the two housés of parliament and it must resign 
when no confidence is voted. The Senate’s method of 
showing disapproval is simply to elect another President ; 
the Peoples’ Chamber’s is to pass an adverse vote by a 
three-fifths majority of its members. If there is an adverse 
vote of less than three-fiths the President has the interest- 
ing right either to resign or to declare the Peoples’ 
Chamber dissolved. 

Besides Parliament and the Executive Council, the Com- 
munity (as the defence and the coal/steel communities) has 
a Council of National Ministers. Its role is to “ harmonise 
the action of the European Executive Council with that of 
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the governments of member states” (Article 35). The draft 
treaty therefore provides a kind of dual executive: the 


‘Executive Council is totally supranational. and responsible 


only to the parliament of the Community ; the-Council of 
National Ministers is “ intergovernmental,” and, although 
of course sympathetic to the policies and procedure’ of the 
supranational organs, will in practice limit the Council’s 
executive power. This duality does not, however, extend 
to the Parliament in. spite of the national-representative 
character of the Senate. The Senate “shall be composed 
of senators representing the people of each state” (Article 
11), but the senators do not on that account represent the 
member states themselves. 

This abstract and fragmentary sketch of the EPC (no 
mention has been made of the Court, of the Economic 
and Social Council or of the proposed links with the Council 
of Europe) remains quite in the air until it is related to 
the matter of powers and competence. The immediate 
practical significance of the political community would lic 
in its assumption of the functions of the coal and steel, and 
the defence communities. The leading notion of the 
drafters (as of all the governments of the Six) was to pro- 
vide a political hat to cover the two autonomous supra- 
national agencies. Thus the two “ specialised ” assemblies 
will be replaced by the parliament of the Community ; 
similarly with the two special councils of ministers. Con- 
versely the ECSC and EDC Court will become the Court 
of the Community. After a period of adaptation the coal/ 
steel High Authority and the EDC Board of Commissioners 
will hand over their powers and competence to the Euro- 
pean Executive Council (EEC). These bodies will then 
continue to exist but merely as administrative departments 
of the Council. It is the EEC that will subsequently 
appoint the members of these military and industrial 
authorities, on proposals from national governments. 


Strong Master or Gentle Custodian 


Up to this point the draft treaty does no more than 
effect a legal transfer of the existing powers of the 
specialised agencies (the defence community being assumed 
already to exist, which as yet it does not) to a single political 
authority (EEC). This authority would thenceforth exercise 
its “ limited functions but real powers ” as a kind of cabinet 
responsible to a supranational two-chamber parliament in 
an ill-defined association with the Council of National 
Ministers. This is not all that the Council of Ministers 
would do. For just as the supranational parliament, com- 
posed in large part of national deputies, would form Euro- 
pean pressure-groups in national parliaments ; so, it is pre- 
sumed, the Council of Ministers would act as a conductor 
of influence from the Community to the governments of 
the member states. This view of the supranational organs, 
however, puts in question the whole federal theory of the 
association and illustrates the intellectual dilemma of the 
scheme’s proponents. For the Community theory, already 
embodied in the coal/steel pool, is not so much a new kind 
of state as a novel administrative technique, which depends 
for its success less on the positive transfer of powers to this 
or that body as the withdrawal of major economic veto- 
rights from the national governments. Thus the High 
Authority at Luxemburg is a regulator and arbiter rather 
than an executive in the ordinary governmental sense of 
the term. 


Debates on the political community have, however, 
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HY PIG IRON ? Because molten iron from the blast 
W furnaces was run out into sandmoulds. Anda 
series of these moulds suggested a nursing litter of 
pigs. The main channel was called the sow ! 

The modern “pig casting machine is an endless 
chain of moulds, moving continuously. Above it, a 
ladle car teems in molten iron. “ Teems” is a 
Gaelic word originally used on the famous Black 
Band in Scotland. On this ironstone field, which is 
now worked out, the modern blast furnace was first 
developed. 

Blast furnaces built since the war have increased 
production from 7,761,000 tons in 1946 to the rate of 
11,102,000 tons per year. Nowadays pig iron 
usually goes in a molten‘state straight to the steel 
furnace: saving fuel, speeding up the whole process 
of steel-making. 
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CAP AXIALITY 


Correct distribution of 
light with Royal 
“ Ediswan” Lamps is en- 
sured because perfect 
alignment between the cap 
and the glass envelope is 
achjeved during assembly. 


The incorporation of a 
“register”’ accurately 
moulded into the glass 
during manufacture of the 
lamp makes correct fitting 
of the cap automatic. 

This is but one example of the 
intricate operations in the manu- 
facture of Royal “ Ediswan”’ 
Lamps, calling for the highest 
degree of technical skill and the 
uimost care and precision. 
Nothing is left to chance — oni 
the finest materials are used and 
there is strict control at each 
Stage of manufacture. 


MA ae 9 
Bi» E DISWAN 2» 


The Edison Swan Electric Co. Ltd.. 155 Charing Cross Road, London, W.C.2 
Member of the A.E.1. Group of C ompanies 


Arnvedirir, PAL* 


Rome Is OUR GATEWAY ... to the East. Twice 
weekly, the eastbound skyliners of Philippine Air Lines 
take flight from London. First stop Madrid. From 
Rome, these Douglas DC-6 and DC-6B aircraft fly by 
long stages: to BEIRUT - KARACHI - CALCUTTA - BANG- 
KOK - MANILA. From MANILA to HONG KONG, TAIPEI 
AND TOKYO; and over the Pacific, via HONOLULU, to 
CALIFORNIA. Linking at every touch-down with the 
great international networks. 


Who flies with PAL ? Mostly, 
experienced travellers who value 
the advantages of ‘ flying the long 
hops’ and of being in the hands 
of people who understand the 
East and its ways—not to mention 
the. comfort of a luxurious 
sleeping-berth ... 






























Going East ? See your travel 
agent, and. fly with PAL, who 
know the East best. 





20, PALL MALL + LONDON -S.W.! 
Tel: WHitehall 3371 
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If nature is kind, a man may live in health 
to a hundred years, a tree to a thousand. ; 
3 
NI an’s kn wie loe ol] the chemistry of health 3 
is increasing. Through science man is gradually 
king nature kinder and more predict ible. 
isons are in the business of chemicals. 
Their main manufacture over the ! 
last hundred years has been 4 
chemical fertilizers to enrich the soil. Ns 


Sut they make chemicals 
for medicine and industry, too. 
Fisons contribute to Britain’s harvests, 


health and wealth. 


FISONS LIMITED~ Harvest House + Felixstowe - Suffolk ... Yes eeees 


FERTILIZERS HEAVY CHEMICALS evcccsccvcreceresesssecses 
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Fisons are also among the largest manufacturers SSésaer cee REO Biccasceccccee 


in Great Britain of pharmaceuticals, medicinal 
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Industry. Many of Fisons products in weuwe Bs uk 
these fields are household names 
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seemed curiously to ignore the analogy between the High 
Authority and the European Executive Council and to con- 
entrate on the old-fashioned idea of a federal executive. 
Thus on the one hand the “ minimalists ” (represented by 
France) have insisted on the strict limitation of the power 
f the EEC which they fear as a sort of presidential cabinet, 
esponsible, if it is responsible to anyone, only to a supra- 
ational parliament of fumistes. On the other the “ maxi- 
nalists”” (the Netherlands and Germany) have warmly 
welcomed the EEC as a strong-arm managerial cabinet 
vhich would sort everybody and everything out in no time. 
In some quarters this centralist conception had spread even 
io foreign affairs, so that Herr Hallstein at Rome felt him- 
self able to speak of “a European cabinet ” with respect to 
international diplomacy. This ambitious view of affairs 
dees not yet commend itself to France which is worried, 
among other things, about the use to which a European 
Army might one day be put. There must evidently be a 
fundamental cleavage between those who want the EPC 
because they want from it a strong supranational executive 
ihas a tough European government and those who want it 
merely to act as gentle custodian of the coal/steel pool 
and EDC, 
(To be concluded) 


Italy Looks Eastwards for Trade 


FROM OUR ROME CORRESPONDENT 


L NDER pressure from its sagging exports to the West 
Aand its mounting European Payments Union (EPU) 
ficit Italy has responded with alacrity to trade feelers 
1m various Iron Curtain countries. But, as many other 
estern European countries have discovered, the practical 
vorking out of East-West trade agreements is never so 
traightforward or so promising as it seems at first sight. 
After months of laborious negotiations the Italo-Russian 
trade agreement has at last matured. The previous agree- 
ment expired at the end of 19§2, but, although the Italians 
had suggested its extension as long ago as last November, 
egotiations did not get started until the following May. 
Progress was slow owing to difficulties about Soviet stan- 
dards and prices, and because Moscow permitted its delega- 
tion only limited authority. But the real reason why the 
Russians dragged their feet was because Italy, in contrast 
France, did not offer the same succulent political plum, 
"he Franco-Soviet trade agreement, described in The 
Economist of July 25, 1953, went through quickly and 
moothly. 
While the Italo-Soviet negotiations dragged on, the 
olume of trade between the two countries—especially 
Soviet exports—fell sharply. By the end of March, 1953, 
italy had accumulated a surplus of 4} billion lire. Seven 
months later it had risen to 6} billion lire, and resort had 
to be made to the Italian Credit Union for 600 million lire 
f this total. The Soviet Union’s exports declined from 
11,910 million lire to 3,021 million lire in the correspend- 
ing period. Italian exports on the other hand fell propor- 
honately less, from 6,829 million lire to 4,800 million lire. 
The new agreement is not sensational. It covers a period 
f 12 months during which the most substantial Soviet 
export will be 100,000 tons of hard grain. This is a valu- 
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able import to Italy as it is needed for pasta making, Wheat 
from America is unsuitable for this purpose and, besides 
Italy’s own variable production, the only other source of 
supply is Turkey. On this occasion the Italians were less 
interested in Soviet grain, because of a bumper harvest and 
increased supplies from Turkey. And furthermore Soviet 
prices are consistently higher than the world level. 

Among the wide variety of exports from the Soviet 
Union envisaged in the agreement are substantial quanti- 
ties of naphtha, anthracite, non-Italian type essential oils, 
tobacco, turpentine, shell fish, crude oil, manganese, 
asbestos, chrome, paraffin, sawn wood, silk waste and 
bristles (from China ?). The net has been spread fairly wide, 
which is an indication that the East is no longer in a posi- 
tion to supply the food and raw materials on the scale to 
which the West was accustomed before the war. The list 
also includes certain minerals normally regarded as strategic 
like manganese and chrome, which have showed up in 
many recent Soviet trade agreements. 

The Italians for their part have been able to dispose of 
10,000 tons of oranges and a similar quantity of lemons. 
Other items include 1,000 tons of almonds, a large 
quantity of essential oils, tartaric acid, borax and boracic 
acid, rayon, artificial fibre and textile materials. Licences 
will not be needed for any of these items, but they will be 
required for the sale of textile machinery, food-making 
machinery and other light industry machines included in 
the list. The Italians will also send steel ropes, copper 
cables, sisal, rope, tobacco, films and a number of other 
miscellaneous products, The Russians will also place orders 
in Italy for three cargo boats of 5,000 tons, three fishing 
boats and 1§ tugs. In addition they will buy four floating 
cranes, ten harbour cranes and 25 generating sets. 


Russians Buy Consumer Goods 


In spite of reports that Italy was being pressed to supply 
strategic goods it is apparent that the items included, 
though in some cases close to the margin, are all technically 
non-strategic. It is interesting, furthermore, that the 
Russians are showing an increased interest in consumption 
goods. The agreement, as might be expected, has been 
greeted- with jubilation in the Communist press, but has 
been passed over in silence by the official press. There 
is evidence, however, that business quarters are, to say the 
least, relieved that the Soviet market has not disappeared 
altogether. 

The Italians, like the French and the English, are 
intensely interested in cutting in on the Chinese market. 
As a result of private initiative, trade with the Chinese 
Communists was resumed last November, and by June this 
year had reached a total of £1 million in each direction. 
An unofficial mission, with the blessing of the government, 
has recently concluded a global compensation deal for the 
exchange of £5 million of goods, in each direction. Italy 
will supply textiles, pharmaceutical products, machinery 
and ships in return for oilseeds, silk waste and egg products. 
One of the reasons behind this deal is Italy’s desire to con- 
serve its diminishing sterling by cutting out imports through 
Hongkong. But the Italians fear they are too late in the 
field in which the French and the British have staked 
previous claims. Furthermore they are handicapped by the 
fact that Communist China is not a transferable account 
country and thus the Italian surplus with Chima has to be 
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offset in some way by imports from that country. It is the 
old story of China’s limited ability to pay. 

Though in official circles there is a tendency to play 
down the ability of increased East-West trade to alleviate 
[taly’s economic difficulties, the Prime Minister, Signor 
Pella, has made it clear that Italy will seek outlets on either 
side of the iron curtain. In addition to this agreement with 
China and the Soviet Union, a new official trade agreement 
has been made with Bulgaria in which the Bulgarians will 
sell cereals, oilseeds, poultry, eggs, chrome and tobacco, in 
return for machinery, textiles and chemicals. 

But the experience of Italy seems to be the same as a 
number of other western European countries that have 

-cently responded to Communist trade offers.. They have 
found that the Communists are now more willing to buy 
consumer goods; that they are not any longer so 
desperately keen to get strategic goods ; and that they are 
prepared themselves to offer a wide range of products, 
including materials ordinarily considered strategic. All this 

‘ems to point rightly enough to a more hopeful outlook 
for East-West trade. But new difficulties are arising. For 
example iron curtain countries do not seem able to offer the 
quantities and the kinds of goods the West now needs. In 
consequence offers from them now cover a wide miscellany 
of goods. On the other hand some of the old’ hindrances 
remain. The Communists still appear unwilling to align 
their prices on world prices, and, as the recent agreement 
between France and the Soviet Union shows, they are still 
anxious to make as much political capital out of trade as 
possible. 


Mr Ben Gurion’s Example 
BY OUR MIDDLE EAST CORRESPONDENT 


A A R BEN GURION, Prime Minister of Israel, has 
M puzzled even his most intimate friends by his decision 
to withdraw from politics and to take up residence in a 
remote agricultural .settlement that lives a communal life. 
is he ill, they ask? His answer is no ; though 67 years of 
age, he is in fine physical fettle ; his only trouble is “ mental 
fatigue.” Busy Israeli minds are therefore full of conjecture 
as to his “real motive” for withdrawal and for upsetting 
a somewhat precarious coalition. Can it be that his urge to 
write has transcended all sense of other duty and that he 
must get his story of the nation’s birth onto paper while 
still vigorous ? This is one of the explanations.on offer, 
because, once before, he dropped all public business and 
withdrew to a lakeside in order to put history right by 
means of a series of anonymous open letters (they were 
signed with a thinly veiled pseudonym) in answer to an 
adversary. Another theory that is being bandied about is 
that he is exercised at young Israel’s way of life, and wants 
to point the younger generation the way to the harder 
living and pioneering spirit that now characterise only the 
outlying settlements. 

He has taken a decision that few public men take, and as 
busy minds mill over his motive for taking it, they miss a 
simple and plausible explanation. It is that no one is indis- 
pensable, that the modern overload of interviews, and tele- 
phone interruptions, and piled in-trays in which every 
dossier is flagged “ urgent,” can reduce even the best mind 
to a state of incapacity for thought, and that here—at last— 
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is a statesman with the strength to weigh his duty to the 
world’s reservoir of intellect against the drawbacks of 
quitting the treadmill. 


Michael Roberts in his book on the world’s resources 
which he called The Estate of Man pointed out in a 
chapter headed “ How much will our nerves stand” thar 
while we are careful about preventing the manual occupa- 
tional diseases—-silicosis, painters’ colic and the like—‘ we 
do nothing about the more serious hazards of propinquity. 
. .. Our mental health is a vital part of our personal capita! 
yet... we are constantly frittering it away on mere resistance 
to our surroundings.” Anyone who has been to Israel wil! 
know that there these words ring specially true. Mone, 
worries are, as is well known, a prime cause of mental strain 
and any statesman in Israel suffers continuously from these 
on a national scale, as well as from all the worries that arise 
out of making a new nation from elements very mixed both 
as to origin and as to their attitude to the Jewish faith 
Added to these there are the noise, the hurry and the habi: 
of sleeping short nights that beset a nation that has not 
yet made up its mind whether to live daily life to a European 
or to an Oriental timetable, and at present keeps the longes: 
hours of both. Again, not only are the cities highly con- 
gested ; they are also inhabited by a people that cannot le 
well alone ; cannot trust a fellow member of the party to 
explain its point; cannot credit a listener with the 
intelligence to grasp that point at first making. Your corres 
pondent finds a fortnight’s work in Israel far more exhaus: 
ing than a similar stretch in, say, Washington, because 
the intellectual pounding which the cream of Israe! 
politicians and economists give to a ready listener. 


Recharging the Intellect 


In any country, the prime minister of a coalition govern- 
ment is inevitably a prime victim of this strain. Yet how 
few such men retain, while actually subject to the strai: 
the capacity to regard themselves as dispensable. It can be 
just as important to recharge one’s intellect, or indeed t 
forestall the occupational diseases of statesmanship—the 
duodenal ulcer, the coronary thrombosis and the even grave: 
diseases of the mind that stem from overwork—as to sit 
below par, in a chair of office. 


For Mr Ben Gurion has not retired. He retains his seat 
in the Knesset-and intends to occupy it. He is merely giving 
his mind a rest in fallow. It is true that his party is placed 
in a difficulty without him. Despite his personal unpopularity 
with some of its partners, he is a seer built on the pattern 
of one or two of the prophets, and therefore a figure of the 
dimensions necessary to provide.a link with party-political 
adversaries. No one can fill the whole of his role, and this 
is hard on Mapai. Owing to Israel’s strained position on the 
international front his decision will not cause a general 
election ; but it necessitates a complete reshuffle of the 
cabinet. It is likely to leave Mapai at the disadvantage that 
it will not be able to continue to hold both the premiership 
and the Ministry of Finance—to confront it with the pro- 
blem either of advancing Mr Eshkol, the present finance 
minister, to be premier and ceding the Treasury to the 
General Zionists, or else of waiving its claim to supply the 
premier. Naturally, to some party members, Mr Ben 


Gurion has played a sorry trick by placing them in this 
dilemma, but to outsiders his decision appears otherwise. 
To all statesmen suffering from “ mental fatigue” he has 
surely set an important example. 
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A very smoothly run business," 
beamed the Chairman to the Secretary. 
by research "Helped by the correct office 
< equipment,’ said the Secretary, wearing 
Che United Steel company’s programme of re- 
. . . . : > 74 'D C . —- 
search stands in high repute, not only within the his pride well. 'Powers-Samas have 
steel industry but in the wider field of scientific supplied trays, racks, cupboards and 
and industrial development. Each producing | 
unit of the company has its own extensive | the like for their punched-card 
research facilities for individual problems. Co- accounting svsten ' "“Tantamount ¢ 
ordinated work of a more fundamental nature is S S8y os ; ° 
undertaken for the whole organisation by the tidiness," said the Chairman, 
Research and Development Department at the eee 
newly-opened Swinden Laboratories. and the complete range of desks, chairs, 
» , 5 = ae ~ r -er ry ‘ re: . . ° . 
Here over 180 research workers with a great | filing cabinets - everything for 
diversity of scientific skills and practical experi- | 
ence pursue development research on raw | comfort and neatness.' "Excellent for 
materials, plant and processes, as well as upon or a Sg 
: » Pie ee ete efficiency," said the Chairman, 
products and their applications. ; ’ 
This team has been responsible for work (such "Powers-Samas are a long way from 
as that on principles of furnace design) which is . oe 
already paying dividends in increased outputs great-grandfather’s ledgers 
and reduced costs; many notable new } roducts, and trestle tables. Wonderful firm." 
| applications and techniques are being made 
| available to the steel-consuming industries. 
1 ‘ : 
-| THE UNITED STEEL COMPANIES LIMITED | There is a range of Powers-Samas accounting 
SHEFFIELD ; ; 
| machines and equipment for every business 
| The Largest Steel Producers in the 
ra as 
a British Commonwealth 
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IRON & STEEL COMPANY UNITED COKE & CHEMICALS COMPANY 
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Powers-Samas Accounting Machines (Sales) Limited, 


Powers-Samas House, Holborn Bars, London, E.C./. 
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Here’s dictation with 
a difference... 





fe 


Dictaphone TIME-MASTER’ 


with its revolutionary plastic Dictabelt! 


See for yourself the amazing Dictaphone 


Lirme-Master—the neatest, most compact, 
st time-saving dictating machine ever ! 


superb machine was only made 


ssible by Dictaphone’s invention of 
| 


» revolutionary Dictabelt. 


Hear for yourself what a difference 
hese amazing little plastic belts make. 


Just slip in a Dictabelt and speak your 


‘tes and letters your every word or 
whisper will be recorded crystal-clear. 
' 


Each Dictabelt takes 15 minutes’ flaw- 


DICTAPHO 


Registered Trade Mark 


MADE IN GREAT BRITAIN. Branch Offices 


LEEDS LIVERPOOL, MANS‘ 


Cut out this coupon now. 


Name 


Company 


\ddress 


Cae ett teen 





NE 


BELFAST 


less dictation, and there’s no risk that 
your recording will be spoilt or damaged! 


*Prove for yourself how utterly simple 
A few 


days’ free trial or a demonstration at your 


the ‘Time-Master is to operate. 


local Dictaphone office, will convince 


you how revolutionary it is in design and 


efficiency! Full particulars at your loca! 


Dictaphone office. 
Immediate delivery. Dictaphone can 


now offer you immediate delivery. Order 
your Time-Master now. 


GREATEST NAME 
IN DICTATION 


BIRMINGHAM BRISTOI CORK DUBLIN GLASGOW 


HESTER NEWCASTLE 


Dictaphone Co. Ltd., Dept. O, 17/19 Stratford Place, I ondon, W.4 
Please send me further d 


lotoasl 


f the Dictaphone Time-Master. 
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You’ll find that the Time-Master faith- 
fully records your every word! No time 
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Lorries for Sale 


NYONE who wants to start,.or restart, in the road 
haulage business can now get from the Transport 
Commission the first list of “ transport units ” to be put 
on offer. From that list, he will discover that transport 
unit number 66/2§§, consisting of three vehicles, awaits 
his attention at Paradise Row, Bethnal Green. Or, 
picking another lot at random, at Sturton-by-Stow, 
Lincolnshire, there is a rather different kind of transport 
init for sale, consisting of five vehicles and also lease- 
hold office, workshop, garage and parking facilities. 
In all, this first list includes 398 transport units, 
comprising 3,1§4 vehicles, and for each unit separate 
tenders are invited. 

The Transport Act passed early in the summer was 
founded in part on the principle—or perhaps the 
supposition—that the small man and the small operat- 
ing unit were particularly appropriate and efficient in 
road haulage. “ Notwithstanding that their resources 
permit them to do so only if their operations are on 
a small scale,’ people who want to go into the road 
haulage business are to be afforded a “reasonable 
opportunity” to do so. This first list is addressed 
io the small man; two further lists will be issued a 
month and two months hence, the three together con- 
‘aining 10,000 vehicles, of which 2,000 will be offered 
in small lots of up to four vehicles, without buildings, 
and no unit will include more than fifty vehicles. After 
these 10,000 vehicles have been sold, there will still 
remain about 20,000 vehicles for disposal, and then the 
bigger operators will have their turn. 

But the small man’s turn comes first. He may think 
that the process of. buying back what he once had 
marches him through a lawyer’s paradise. Denationalisa- 
ion is simple to say, but less simple to do. The Act 
‘njoins the Commission to sell its lorries by methods 
approved by the Road Haulage Disposal Board ; the 
Board has to approve the Commission’s acceptance of 


any tender, and it may not do so unless it is satisfied 
that the price is “a reasonable one,” not only for the 
property, but also for the accompanying free grant, for 
a five-year period, of an “ A ” licence without restriction 
to a 2§-mile operating radius. The attractions of an 
unlimited operating franchise are limited to a single 
year, for after the end of 1954 the 25-mile restriction is 
to be removed altogether. But a five-year licence will be 
a valuable right, not only for new entrants to the 
industry or old members returning to it, but also to 
existing operators working under permits who want to 
increase their fleets, and to traders who have hitherto 
operated their own fleets under “‘C” licences and may 
now be disposed to enter the haulage business for hire 
or reward. To obtain such a right, without having to 
run the gauntlet of the licensing authorities under the 
Road and Rail Traffic Act of 1933, is an asset of sub- 
stance which merits its price, even allowing for the 
prospect that licences will be granted more liberally 
in future than in the past. 

This, however, is only one of many matters on which 
the small man will have to keep a clear head. First, 
he must go through the list to find the unit or units 
in which he may be interested. Secondly, he must 
obtain a form of tender from the Commission for each 
unit that he thinks might appeal to him. This form 
sets out in great detail the specification of the vehicles 
and property comprising the transport unit, and the 
legal rights and obligations that go with them. The 
properties can be inspected by appointment ; the Act 
says that there must be no avoidable disturbance of the 
transport system while the Commission’s trucks are 
being sold, and therefore weekend viewing is likely 
to be the rule. Finally, he must make up his mind 
about the price that he will bid, and ensure that his 
tender is in the hands of the Transport Commission by 
December 21, 1953 (for units without buildings) and 
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by January 11, 1954 (for units with buildings). If his 
bid is successful, he will have to deposit 15 per cent 
of the price he has tendered within ten days of the 
Commission’s acceptance ; the remainder he will have 
to find within a period of a few weeks. By this time, 
he will be mopping his brow ; but if he has successfully 
jumped all these hurdles and come to terms with a hire 
purchase or finance company he will, once again, be 
the political beau ideal of road haulage—the small man 
in his shirt-sleeves, hard working, and indeed often very 
efficient in providing road transport in small volume. 
The chairman of the disposal board, Sir Malcolm 
Trustram Eve, said this week that the board had “ some 
good evidence ”’ of the wishes of the smaller operators ; 
this suggests that about one-third of the vehicles for 
sale might be taken by small operators. But the. board 
is now trying to find out who may be interested in the 
remaining 20,000 vehicles that it has to sell. And it 
is doing this by a simple method of market research— 
by asking those who may be interested to say how many 
vehicles they want, of what kind, and where, and 
whether with premises. This smacks of improvisation, 
but it is not necessarily so. There are several ways of 
selling vehicles under the Act, and the bringing together 
of buyers and seller need in no way be stereotyped. 
But the disposal of the Commission’s fleet—32,500 
vehicles, after allowing for the 3,500 vehicles that they 
will be keeping under the Act—will be a formidable 
task. At a fairly early stage it will be the big man, 
not the small man, who has to be attracted. There 
would be nothing new in this fact. The Road Haulage 
Executive took over thirteen undertakings with over 
7,000 vehicles between them ; it also took over 3,305 
undertakings with over 27,000 vehicles between them. 
One-fortieth of the number of undertakings it acquired 
had more than one-third of the total number of vehicles ; 
and over one-quarter of all its vehicles came from 
undertakings with more than 100 vehicles, though these 
were a mere one per cent of the whole. The “liner ” 
undertakings in road haulage were already well estab- 
lished long before 1947, and they were growing, 
under the umbrella of a restrictive licensing system ; 
the “tramps” were numerous and apparently indepen- 
dent, but their success frequently rested on clearing- 
house organisations, and sub-contract work for the 
bigger operators. Of the 20,000 vehicles or so that will 
remain after the small men have been given their 
opportunity, perhaps 12,000 will be general haulage 
vehicles engaged on trunk traffics, and about 8,000 will 
be for special traffics. It would be foolish to break up 
the trunk lines into small pieces, after private and public 
ownership have amply demonstrated the advantages of 
large scale regular long-distance services. Among the 
special vehicles, there should be opportunities for hiving 
off some large undertakings—in contract hire vehicles, 
for example, and certain parcels and smalls services. 
It all turns on what is meant by “a reasonable price.” 
This process of disposal is beginning at the end of 
a year in which, by all the signs, British Road Services 
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should have made a distinctly satisfactory profit fo: 
the first time. How far it will be able to continue 

make a satisfactory profit on the fleet—still a conside: 

able fleet—that it will retain, is less certain, for it wi 

have large competitors free to carry without restrictio 

of distance. Moreover, all road hauliers, including th 

new entrants to the industry, must try to assess the 
force of the new criteria that the licensing authorities 
are to have in mind in considering applications for ne\ 
licences. For the first time, the charges made b 

existing operators may be compared with the charges 
proposed by an applicant ; secondly, objectors mus 
prove the substance of their objections to new applica 
tions for licences ; and thirdly, the licensing authorit, 
is to put the interests of the transport user before thos: 
of the transport operator. All this promises that the 
grant of new licences ought to be much easier than i: 
the past, for hitherto the 1933 Act has been interpreted 
and administered in a highly restrictive way ; if so, the 
areas of private monopoly, by benefit of operating 
licences, ought to be greatly reduced. 


* 


In the further distance, there lie the problems of rai! 
and road competition. The railways will eventually 
have maximum charges, with the promise of much more 
effective freedom to vary those charges, both upwards 
in their general level, and downward in ordinary 
commercial practice, than they have hitherto enjoyed 
Long distance road haulage will be regulated by licence, 
presumably more freely obtainable than hitherto, but | 
will not be subject to any regulation of charges excep 
to the extent that charges may be taken into account 
in the granting of licences. This situation could lead 
to a degree of competition between rail and road tha' 
would be sharply different from what has been taken 
as axiomatic for a quarter of a century. It was the 
plight of the railways that led to the Act of 1933 ; but 
the remedies did little more than set up licensed road 
haulage monopolies. The “ Square Deal” was an 
attempt to solve the problem by a cartel ; and nationali- 
sation brought a further attempt to solve it. through 
common public ownership, with new restrictions to 
bolster it up. Now, at least, a little competitive light 
seems to have been let in, and it must be given a chance 
to show whether it will work. If the bidders for road 
haulage are frightened of it, they do not deserve the 
benefits of denationalisation. If the railways are so - 
obsessed with their century-old obligation of regular 
public service that they seek to impose it on other form: 
of competing transport, protecting themselves and thei: 
competitors in the process, the public can abandon 
hope of greater efficiency and lower costs. In transport 
as in most things, the issue is not a plain choice between 
competition on the one side, and monopoly and carte! 
on the other side. But the Act puts at least a little 
more weight on the competitive end of the see-saw than 
it has felt for a quarter of a century. The new entrants 


- into the road haulage industry should not, if they are 


wise, rush to the other end of the plank. 
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Jute: 


Wee many people realising it, the Govern- 
| ment has run into an awkward dilemma in its 
rogress towards freedom in commodities ; this has 
eached a stage where further advance would conflict 
ith the most questionable principles of the Conserva- 
‘ive party instead of merely with the crude ideologies 
f the Opposition. Only three small swings of the 
axe are now neded to free the country altogether 
rom state trading in imported raw materials. By the 
end of this year the only materials still under Lord 
Woolton’s control will be sulphuric acid materials, 
tungsten, and—most important—raw jute and jute 
goods. Of these, tungsten is kept under departmental 
control because the Government bought too much of 
it when prices were high, and is frightened of the 
political odium that would be involved in selling it 
a free market at a heavy loss. Sulphuric acid 
materials (which are discussed in a Business Note on 
page 613) and jute are kept under Government con- 
trol in order to protect home producers from more 
economic producers abroad. It is time that public 
attention was drawn to the plight of these last three 
slaves ; and among them jute provides most scope for 
detailed case study. 
Che removal of all restrictions on internal consump- 
on of jute in September, 1952, formally recognised 
it the original raison d’étre of the Jute Control had 
disappeared. Yet the control has run merrily on 
ecause the Government wants to protect the jute 
:nufacturing industry in Dundee against competition 
m cheap Indian jute goods and because it is 
ightened that a switch to protection by way of tariffs 
uld worry the Empire free traders, who are too 
rt-sighted to understand the much more flagrant 
rm of protection against Empire jute goods that at 
resent exists. 


The story is all the stranger because the element 

i protection in the work of the Jute Control arose 

ortuitously from the wartime system of supply and 
listribution. It involves two main features: first, the 
centralised purchase of imported goods ; and, secondly, 
the equalisation of prices of home-produced and 
‘mported goods. This second feature first saw the light 
a8 a simple administrative device to make the two pro- 
lucts freely interchangeable during wartime conditions 
{ irregular supply. But, like all other essential features 

{ the control, it has been maintained ever since. The 

control is still the sole importer of raw jute and of jute 
2oods (apart from very small quantities of special goods 
at can be privately imported under licence). It is not 
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A Test Case 


a bulk buyer in the usual sense, but is simply in the 
market from day to day. Some 60 per cent of Britain’s 
requirements of jute goods are met from Dundee, and 


the control only imports what is needed after Dundee 
has produced all that it can. 


Although the control does not tradé in home- 
produced goods, the prices of these are controlled (in 
relation to raw jute prices) by a series of agreements 
with the industry. In theory the trade’s permitted 
Margins are maxima ; in practice they are not undercut. 
Imported goods are normally much cheaper than 
Dundee-made goods, and the control sells them at 
Dundee prices. The current market price of Indian 
hessian, for example, is about 85s. 6d, per 100 yards 
for 10 0z/40 in. cloth, delivered Dundee, compared 
with 110s. for similar home-produced cloth. The 
control therefore makes a handsome profit from its 
sales of imported goods, and pays this over to the 
Exchequer ; the only exception to this norm of high 
profits—profits made in part at the expense of inflating 
the packaging costs of British exporters—is in heavy 
Indian-type sacking, which is not made in Dundee. 

Under the present system there is thus no direct price 
competition within the home industry, nor is there com- 
petition between Dundee and the Indian industry. The 
absence of competition within the domestic industry 
obviously cannot be defended. Continued protection 
against competition from cheap Indian goods might 
be described as an inescapable expedient—because 
without it there would be desperate and localised unem- 
ployment in Dundee—but obviously it should not be 
protection in its present form. 


* 


What form, then, should protection take ? This 
question was studied by the working party on jute 
appointed by the Labour Government in 1946 “to 
report as to the steps which should be taken in the 
national interest to strengthen the industry and render 
it more stable and more capable of meeting competition 
in the home and foreign markets.” The working party’s 
report, issued in 1948, put the conversion cost of 
10 0z/40 in. hessian cloth in India at about £28 a 
ton, compared with nearly £48 a ton in Dundee. 
The estimate of Indian costs was based on incomplete 
information because the Indian industry would not 
co-operate, but the working party was satisfied that 
there was a gap between British and Indian costs— 
mainly. attributable to lower Indian wages—that 
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no amount of re-equipment and reorganisation in 
Dundee could bridge. (The industry has in fact spent 
over £§ million on new equipment since the war.) The 
working party, therefore, concluded that there was no 
prospect of a healthy home jute industry without pro- 
tection against Indian imports ; and it recommended 
that so long as it was the policy of the Government to 
protect industry in this country, Dundee should be 
assisted. 

Four possible methods of protection were suggested, 
but the report recognised—as the Government must be 
only too painfully aware—that all four were fraught 
with difficulties. One proposal was to limit the volume 
of imports by quotas to individual importers. This 
would mean that consumers who obtained a share of 
the cheaper imported goods would benefit at the 
expense of those that did not. A second proposal was 
to limit Indian imports to certain weights and types of 
goods. This would be open to the same objection, 
because consumers requiring cloth in the weights per- 
mitted to be imported would have an advantage over 
those requiring goods that could only be obtained in 
Dundee ; moreover such a limitation would probably 
gradually lose its effect, because consumers would be 
sensible enough to try to adjust their requirements to 
the types of goods that could be imported from India. 

A third proposal was to limit the volume of imports 
by centralised purchase, which might include, for 
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administrative simplicity, the purchase of raw jute. In 
effect, this would merely continue the present system 
All three proposals would also conflict, as the presen 
system does, with Britain’s obligations under th- 
General Agreement on Tariffs and Trade. It is 
cardinal principle of Gatt that quantitative impor 
restrictions should only be used as a means of protec! 
ing the balance of payments. Within the foreseeab! 
future Britain is unlikely to have a balance of payment: 
problem with India. 


* 


There remained, therefore, only the expedient of 
tariff on Indian goods ; the working party thought i: 
would have to be of the order of 20 per cent. One argu- 
ment that is often advanced against this is tha 
an ordinary tariff would be an inefficient method of 
protection, because the raw jute market in Pakistan and 
the market in jute goods in Calcutta are both subject to 
arbitrary influences and do not necessarily move 
in step with one another ; a tariff on jute goods, it : 
said, would therefore inevitably be too high at on 
period and too low at another for Dundee’s needs 
The fundamental difficulty is that the Governmen 
fears to face the political approbium at home and abroad 
of imposing a tariff on a Commonwealth article that has 
long enjoyed the right of duty-free entry into Brita: 
under the Ottawa Agreements. The trade agreemen' 
with both India and Pakistan, which intends to becom 
an exporter of jute goods, would have to be revised, anc 
the Import Duties Act and the Ottawa Agreements Ac‘ 
of 1932 would have to be amended. Moreover, Indi 
has knuckled under, tacitly at least, to the presen 
method of protection ; if another form of protection 
even a more liberal form—was substituted for th 
present one, then the sleeping dog would be sc 
barking. 

‘This is the dilemma. For anybody who believes in 
the virtues of the market place—as the Governmen 
says it does—the solution must be clear. If protection 
has to be given to the jute industry, it should fulfil fou: 
conditions. Indian imports should not be limited by; 
direct quantitative restrictions. The industry at Dundee 
should have a permanent incentive to reduce costs and 
prices. The burden upon consumers should be as smal! 
as possible. And the fact that a subsidy is being 
accorded should be brought out into the open, The 
present system offends against each of these principles 
What seems to be required is a tariff that could be 
readily adjusted, by an appointed body, to changes in 
the Indian and Pakistan markets. The aim should be 
to give the home industry protection only at the margin 
and if that margin can be progressively squeezed—as 
more economic industries are attracted to Dundee— 
then so much the better.. Nobody wants to see the 
cruellest rigours of unemployment settle again in 
Dundee ; but the Government should realise that pro- 


tection for this hard case should take a more straight- 
forward form. 
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Safety at 75 Per Cent? 


HE details of “operation liberalisation” confirm the 
E impression that Britain could have made more 
impressive headway in the removal of import restric- 
tions from Europe—and thus gained additional kudos in 
OEEC—at little extra cost. As the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer announced in Paris late last month, the 
object of the new operation is to raise the percentage 

private British imports from Europe that will be 
freed from import restrictions from 58 to 75 per cent, the 
minimum standard set by OEEC for countries not in 
serious balance of payments difficulties. The details now 
nnounced reveal that the biggest increase in liberalisation 
percentages is to be in imports of raw materials, from §§ 

80 per cent, thanks mainly to the removal of restrictions 
n the use of softwood ; it is only fair to point out, however, 
that the liberalisation of 80 per cent of private imports 
neans much more in this field than it did in 1948, because 

many more raw materials have been returned to private 
trade. In foodstuffs the latest increase in the liberalisation 
percentage is from §8 to 72 per cent; the canned meats 
and other foodstuffs that were put on global quotas during 

emergency import cuts of late 1951 and early 1952 
have now been returned to open general licence—not a very 
important step as imports of them have long been sufficient 
for requirements. In manufactured goods the increase is 
from 6§ to 72 per cent ; the newly liberalised list includes 
the usual trivia such as bodkins, bird cages, thimbles, fly 
watters, nut crackers and cocktail sticks, in which the 
[reasury apparently solemnly considered that Britain’s 
balance of payments was extremely vulnerable before. 

In all, the new measures of liberalisation are expected to 
add about £17 million to Britain’s annual import bill, and 
the increase from {£40 to {£50 ir the tourist allowance 
hould not cost much more than £2 million. There has also 
been an increase of {2 million (to £13 million) in the import 
quota for paper and board during the first half of 1954, and 
a small increase of £160,000 in the quotas for certain other 
restricted goods. The countries that may benefit most are 
the Scandinavian countries, which are Britain’s principal 
suppliers of paper, board and softwood, and to which 
British tourists can now take any reasonable amount of 
foreign exchange. The imports from OEEC countries that 
ire still,subject to licences are an odd assortment. An 
important group of them, horticultural products, are now 
restricted mainly to protect the domestic industry, and the 
quotas for these will be withdrawn when Britain puts up 
the tariffs on them (and thus takes advantage of the recent 
waiver granted by GATT). Could not Britain take that 
opportunity to move towards 100 per cent liberalisation— 
with the possible (though still doubtful) exceptions of wood 
pulp and paper and board ? 


Business Notes 
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Investigating Share Dealings 


wo parallel investigations—though of differing 
a3 natures—have been set in train in the stock markets 
during the past week. The Board of Trade is to investigate 
the dealings that lifted the £1 ordinary shares of the Savoy 
Hotel up to a high point of sos. 6d. last week (they dropped 
to 45s. 3d., partly because of the directors’ denial that 
any bid for the shares was in the offing and partly because 
of the news of the investigation itself). And secondly, a 
sub-committee of the London Stock Exchange has been 
asked to inquire into the dealings that have caused even 
more violent fluctuations in the {1 shares of Slaters and 
Bodega, where negotiations for an offer by Berkeley Property 
and Investment had been opened but have now been broken 
off. 

The Board of Trade’s investigation into dealings in the 
Savoy shares has been made in response to a request by over 
200 shareholders, owning over one tenth of the company’s 
issued capital ; this unusual request—the first of its kind, 
in fact, to relate to shares quoted in the stock markets—thus 
had the full backing required by the Companies Act. In 
making this investigation for the express purpose “ of 
determining the true persons who are or have been 
financially interested in or able to control or materially to 
influence the policy of the company, with particular reference 
to stock in which dealings have taken place on or after 
August 4, 1953,’ Mr J. B. Lindon, QC, the inspector 
appointed by the Board of Trade, will be able to penetrate 
the veil of nommee shareholdings. The sub-committee of 
the Stock Exchange that has been asked to inquire into 
dealings in the shares of Slaters and Bodega will not have 
this facility of ripping away any nominee’s disguise (unless 
that nominee is a member of the Stock Exchange). 

To the layman, at any rate, the purpose of the provisions 
for a Board of Trade investigation enshrined in the Com- 
panies Act appeared to be to give some protection to 
minority shareholders against a powerful controlling interest; 
they did not seem to be primarly designed to protect an en- 
trenched power from an outside threat to its ease of mind. 
But publicity can do no harm in these cases—provided 
always that that publicity is not misread as building up a 
case for special regulations to stifle share dealings that lead 
to a more economic distribution of real resources. The 
investigations proceed ; but nobody, and certainly not the 
free market, is on trial. 


Steel in the Markets 


HE 14 million {1 ordinary shares of United Steel 
emerged from their very successful flotation this 
week on an equities market that was by no means robust 
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—but they held steadily to a 3d. or 34d. premium through- 
out the first three days of dealing. At the opening on 
Monday, when it is estimated that between two and three 
million shares changed hands, there were inevitably some 
early fluctuations (the highest premium entered on the 
official list on that day was 6d. and the lowest 13d.) ; but 
the whole operation has proved that even a queasy market 
can have a remarkably good digestion. The queasiness 
elsewhere, which was partly due to the antics of the 
engineering unions and partly merely a reaction from 
earlier exuberance, brought the Financial Times index of 
industrial ordinary shares down from 131.3 at the end of 
last week (0.4 points below the year’s high in early 
November) to 130.1 by Wednesday’s close ; in the same 
period longer-dated Government stocks lost between 4 and 4. 

In all, the Realisation Agency had received 52,000 appli- 
cations, for about 40 million shares, when the lists for the 
issue closed on November 9th; since a consortium of 
issuing houses had agreed to put in, or procure from other 
institutions, enough applications to cover all the 14 million 
shares on offer, this suggests that outside applications from 
the public amounted to about 26 million shares (involving 
some £324 million in cash and securities at the issue price 
of 25s. each). About 8,500 of the pre-nationalisation 
holders wanted their shares back again, and they applied for 
8} million shares. In accordance with the agency’s promise 
of preferential treatment, they received allotment up to and 
including 10,000 shares in full ; but larger applications from 
them were accepted to the extent of only about 23 per 
cent (subject to this minimum allotment). .The agency 
fulfilled its second promise, to give preferential considera- 
tion to applications for small numbers of shares, by 
according allotment in full for all applications up to 
and including 200 shares ; acceptance of larger applica- 
tions was made to the extent of about I1 per cent, subject 
to this minimum allotment. Government stocks were 
accepted: by the agency in exchange for approximately 3 
millidén-shares-;-the other 11 million shares went to cash 
subscribers. 

The agency must be delighted at this result. The issue 
has been much more widely spread than most analysts had 
originally expected, -The institutions have got less than 
they had anticipated; and indeed less than some of them 
want ; they have been buyers in the market this week, but 
not heavy ¢nough buyers to allow the stags to make a 
‘killing.’ And United: Steel shares now stand in the 
market with some appearance of stability at around 2§s. 3d., 
to offer a yield that is still over 7 per cent. Since the 
outlook for steel does not look like the sort that breeds 
long-term growth stocks, however, even those who do not 
set. too much ‘store by the Labour party’s imprecations 
may feel that they are sufficiently “valued at that price. 
Some six other major steel issues-are waiting in the wings 
to follow a trail that has been so successfully blazed. 
Although all are of high standing, they. are not necessarily 
all of quite the same calibre as United Steel ; the recipe 
for success in these issues will presumably be the mixture 
as before, but with minor variations. 


Green Light for Cotton 


ES Government had an easy time in the debate on the 
second reading of the Bill to wind up the Raw Cotton 


Commission, the public agency that now supplies cotton 
* 
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to about half Lancashire’s mills and provides cover facilities 
both to spinners that buy from it and to those that bu 
privately. The difficulties and risks that will attend th 

complete reversion to private buying after next August, an! 
the provision of private cover by a reopened Liverpo: 

futures market are real enough (they were discussed in T/, 

Economist of November 7th), and the Opposition mad 

much of them—but of a few that are less real. Thoug 

it roundly condemned the Bill as sacrificing Lancashire 

true interests to speculators and politics, its arguments di 

not weaken the force of the Government’s proposals. Th 
Opposition was unable to suggest a satisfactory alternative 
and it did not threaten to restore the Commission in fu! 
when it returned to power. 

What the Labour Party—which was not impressed by 
the news that the Commission had lost another £25 million 
this year—would like to see, according to Mr Harold Wilson 
is that the Commission should continue to provide cotto: 
and cover to those spinners that wished to buy from it 
This would remove none of the objections to the existing 
system. The. contracting-in spinners would still be subsi- 
dised from the public funds that would be at risk on the 
Commission’s stocks and its cover scheme. A dual cove: 
system, part-Commission and part-Liverpool, would be 
completely unsatisfactory, and the Liverpool market would 
almost certainly refuse to attempt it. 


Preparing for Christmas 


7 official statistics for wholesale trade and retail stoc! 
in September show that shopkeepers were getting 
ready for a busy winter and Christmas season—althoug! 
the figures for retail sales themselves suggest that th 
persistently mild weather might already be doing some 
thing to disturb the persisting buoyancy of home trad 
The average level of retail stocks was 8 per cent higher than 
a year before ; a 25 per cent rise in stocks of women’s out- 
door clothes and a 28 per cent rise in stocks of children’s 
clothes are signs that delivery of new winter stock must 
have been nearly completed by the end of September. 
Wholesale stocks were 10 per cent higher than a year 
before. The index of wholesale sales, mainly reflecting a 
rise in deliveries of textiles to the retailers, jumped from 
78 to 135 per cent of the 1950 average between August 
and September (between the same months of 19§2' the rise 
was less marked, from 67 to 118). 

The total value of retail sales in September (excluding 
food) was 3 per cent higher than the year before, but this 
was due.to larger sales of furniture, hardware and elec- 
trical goods, and (rather surprisingly), of jewellery and 
miscellaneous items, In winter clothing, where sales might 
have been expected to show a seasonal improvement, they 
either showed no change or else were lower than jn Sept- 
ember, 1952. Sales'of men’s and boys’ clothes were 2 per 
cent lower, sales of women’s outerwear 1 per cent lower, and 
sales of children’s clothes showed no change. Apart from 
sales of women’s underwear, which were 9 per cent higher 
in value, the trend seems to have been away from textiles 
towards durable goods—a strange state of affairs at this 
season of the year, and one that the Board of Trade attri- 
butes to the fine September weather. One sector where the 
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boom is still in full flush is in the sweet shops. Sales of 
sweets were 27 per cent higher than in September, 1952 ; : 
since last February the orgy in sweets has been running 
35 per cent above consumption in 1952, and this when food 
sales as a whole are only 8 per cent higher, and when a 
proportion of even this modest increase has been due to 
higher prices. Sales of bakery products (16 per cent down 
in September) and of fish and poultry (5 per cent down) 
suggests where the money for sweets is being found. 


Freedom for Softwood 


HE removal of the last control on softwood, the licensing 
T of consumption, has not come at a very propitious 
time, but the timber trade is not disposéd to quibble about 
that. _The overseas market has been firmer since the log 
auctions opened in Scandinavia early last month, and prices 
have risen by some £5 to an average of about {70 a stan- 
dard, f.o.b. The freeing of consumption in Britain will 
tempt the Scandinavian shippers, who supply over half of 
Britain’s requirements, to raise prices further, but there 
is no good reason why they should be successful. Stocks 
in Britain are high—at over 565,000 standards they are 
equal to nearly six months’ consumption—and larger 
supplies of softwood from Russia should help to stabilise 
the market. There is a Russian representative in London 
at the moment; he is being very cagey about the quantity 
his Government is prepared to offer, but it is expected to 
be about 250,000 standards, nearly twice as much as Russia 
will have shipped to Britain this year. 

Meanwhile, it will be interesting to see how the official 
estimates of the increase in consumption that would follow 
decontrol will be borne out. The official forecast was that 
consumption would rise by about 110,000 standards (or 
roughly ro per cent) in the first year of freedom, by 80,000 
in the second, and by 40,000 in the third—a total of 230,000 
standards in three years. This would bring Britain’s annual 
consumption to about 1.5 million standards, compared with 
the prewar average of about 2.3 million. Many former uses 
for softwood have probably been lost for good, but some of 
the substitution of other materials during the years of 
restriction has been flagrantly wasteful. A larger expendi- 
ture of foreign exchange will be a price worth paying for 
getting rid of the distortions that this substitution has 
caused, 


Whitehall in the Box 


NYONE with a dilettante appetite for odd facts about 
weak spots in Whitehall’s handling of matters of 
finance can always depend upon the bulky yearly record 
of the labours of the Public Accounts Committee for 
diverting bedside reading—by the easy method of random 
choice. For the serious investigator, of course, these 
verbatim reports of evidence before the Committee present 
a formidable, if often rewarding, task ; but only the few 
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are likely to find it worth while this year—for there is 1 

parallel this time to the substantial and revealing tale of 

the National Debt Commissioners that enlivened last year 

proceedings. That, at least, is the impression given by 

easy approach. But even that route discloses many ) 

intriguing by-ways. / 
There is, for example, the curious story of the Mii! | 

Marketing Board, a statutory board of producers the net 

assets of which belong to the producers, and to which the 

Ministry of Food paid an annual management fee of 

£600,000 for its job of distributing the Ministry’s milk  § 

(bought, from the producers) to the value of some {150 §f 

million and of collecting the sums due from wholesalers 

and retailers. But in addition the Ministry paid the Board 

a percentage fee to guarantee it against bad debts, a fee thar 

started at 4s. 3d. a {100 back in “the mists of time 

1942” and was reduced to Is. 6d. during the three years : 

to 1952. Even in the three years at this reduced rate, th ; 

Board received a total of £265,000—yet the bad debts ir 7 

shouldered on the Ministry’s behalf came to a mere £7,00 

Over the whole period its losses were £12,000, its receipts 

{1,087,000 ; and this surplus, subject to depredations by 

the tax-gatherer, belongs irrevocably to the Board. After : 

criticism by the PAC, the Ministry has at last abandoned 

this largesse, but it has substituted a plan that the Com- 

mittee still dislikes. The Ministry now shoulders any bad H | 

debts itself, but pays the Board 15 per cent on the amount 

by which they fall short of £100,000. The Committee may 

be unrealistic in complaining that the Board should need 

no incentive to do its “ duty” in minimising bad debts ; 

but the Ministry is equally unrealistic in measuring the 

worth of the plan by the saving it offers compared with 

the previous scheme. The payment still looks liberal. 
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The Miller’s Tale 


R, again, also within the sphere of Food, there is ¢ 

QO account of how the Ministry unwittingly an 
gratuitously provided a milling concern with huge amoun 
of working capital over a period of years. The miller, like 
others in the trade before the recent decontrol, in effec: 
traded as agent for the Ministry and was due to pay over | 
it any excess of trading surplus beyond an agreed remunera 
tion based (at first) upon his prewar profits. This particula’ 
miller, whose special product commanded a high price, had 
at the outset a capital of £39,000 and bank loans of £28,000, 
and its agreed remuneration was fixed at £8,000 a yeal 
progressively raised to £36,000 as its turnover and trading 
surplus increased (though its paid-up capital did not). Bu 
although this revision was made, the Ministry apparently 
did not discover until years after each relevant date that ° 
large part of each surplus due to be paid over was con 
stantly in the hands of the company. The company 
accounts seem to have been sent to the Ministry up to fi 
years in arrear, with no accounts sent in the period 1946-49, 
and it was disclosed thereafter that the debt to the Ministry 
during this period was at times over £400,000, The out- 
standing debt at accounting dates averaged £220,000 over 
thirteen years. This expanding business, which began with 
one rented mill, bought three further mills and resold one 
of them during this period. 
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The lapses of Government departments—often, still, the 
legacy of frenzied pressure, new tasks and untrained staffs 
during the war—are not the only ones that are spotlighted 
in these PAC records. There is this year the first light 
upon the “ probe ” into banking accounts to spot the evaders 
of tax on deposit interest. By last February the Inland 
Revenue was expecting returns from the banks of interest 

id on 1} million accounts—600,000 from tife Post Office, 
0,000 from the Trustee Savings banks and 250,000 from 


| joint stock banks. It had already received 500,000 
urns and had settled 100,000 tax cases—with a tax collec- 
: 1 of £4 million, generally from cases that did not sug- 


st any “ really culpable negligence.” The Savings Bank 
urns, which comprised the bulk of those reviewed at that 
ie, suggested that one in every four depositors had 
tted to declare their interest for tax. 
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; The Convertible Rouble 

7 TS is more than a touch of propaganda in one of the 
H tokens of friendship that Soviet Russia has recently 
F given to Finland. The Russians have promised Finland that 


its substantial rouble balances will be convertible. It would 
be a triumph indeed if the rouble could claim convertibility 
well before the pound sterling. The offer, however, 
decided circumscribed. It provides for converti- 
bility only of these particular roubles, and into West 
European currencies. This concession is an echo of the 
rher suggestions made from Moscow that Finland might 
lear its rouble balances by means of triangular or multi- 
A eral trade with Western Europe. At an earlier stage in 
his project, the authorities in London were asked if the 
United Kingdom would accept roubles in payment for 
orts to Finland ; but this obvious try-on provided little 
for serious discussion. The latest offer is more 
istic. Russia’s recent sales of precious metals, which 
e played an important part in forcing the free price for 
ld actually down to the dollar parity price, suggest that 
s making some effort to build up its London balances. 
provided that it secures the necessary sterling, there 
i be every facility for it to repay its clearing debt to 
inland by transferring sterling to that country, Both 
ountries are in the transferable sterling account group, so 
there would be no objection from London to such a 
nsaction. If it takes place it would be extremely interest- 
2 to know what rate of exchange will apply to the conver- 
ion. Finland would have good reason to resent the use of 
ihe official rate of exchange between the rouble and sterling 
such a transaction. 


- 


Two Australian Issues 


AUSTRALIA is an active customer in the London capital 
d 1 market this month. On Thursday of last week details 
vere announced of a new Australian Government loan at 
4 per cent, maturing in 1966-68, offered at 993. The loan 
is essentially a conversion operation, and is offered in 
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exchange for the £10.8 million of 3} per cent stock that 
matures at the beginning of February. Cash applications, 
the lists for which opened and closed on Wednesday, are 
being accepted to the extent that the conversion offer is 
not taken up. The terms appear to be sufficient to 
encourage an improvement upon the meagre response to 
the issue made in mid-1952. The redemption yield at the 
issue price is £4 1s. (to latest date), or almost 2s. above 
the redemption yields on the Commonwealth 3} per cent 
1961-66 and 4} per cent 1960-62 stocks. The margin 
of the yield on the new stock over yields on British Govern- 
ment stocks of comparable life conforms broadly with the 
existing pattern. 

The news of the Australian Government issue was 
followed on Monday by the announcement of a “ rights ” 
issue by the London-registered Australia and New Zealand 
Bank, the merger institution formed in 1951 by the fusion 
of the Bank of Australasia and the Union Bank. Share- 
holders are offered 1,700,000 {1 “ B” shares, in the pro- 
portion of one-in-five, at 26s., compared with a market 
price of 34s. 3d. on the eve of the announcement. The 
new (fully-paid) shares will be identical with the old except 
that they are not subject to reserve liability ; the old shares 
are of £2, with {1 paid-up. The effect of the operation 
will be to augment the bank’s capital resources by roughly 
{2.2 million, and to raise its paid-up capital to {10.2 
million. In the year to September 30th last the net profits 
of the bank rose from £A7o1,608 to £A749,865 ; the 
dividend was maintained at 10 per cent. The issue is in 
line with recent moves by other Australian banks to bring 
their capital more into conformity with their expanded 
activities ; the Commercial Bank of Australia and the Bank 
of New South Wales have both made capital issues during 
the past year. 


Cycles on Show 


HE annual cycle and motor cycle show that opened in 
London last week-end is designed for the public more 
than for the trade. The motor industry eight learn a great 
deal from this display about the judicious use of chrome 
and colour, combined here in remarkably happy effect. 
About two-thirds of bicycle production still goes to export. 
Total export sales last year amounted to 2.8 million (valued 
at {£24 million) out of a total production of about 3.6 
million ; the biggest markets were Malaya, British West 
Africa and the United States in that order. This year pro- 
duction has been cut back to an annual rate of about 
3 million ; import restrictions are expected to cut exports 
for the year to about 2 million, and the home market is less 
buoyant than it has been. But a breakdown of exports for 
the first three quarters of the year shows the United States 
as the leading export market (276,000 bicycles valued at 
{2.5 million) followed by British West Africa (177,000) and 
Malaya (100,000). In 1953 as a whole, the industry expects 
to sell about 350,000 bicygles to the United States ; if so, 
exports to this market will have doubied in twelve months 
—a remarkable achievement in a country where so many 
working men have their own cars. 
Current production of motor cycles is probably running 
slightly above last year’s total of 153,000, of which 
about 65,000 (against last year’s 70,000, valued at {8 
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million) are likely to be exported. Sweden is the biggest 
market, followed by Australia and the United States ; to 
the industry’s great relief the American Tariff Board has 
recently refused to give further tariff protection to pro- 
ducers there. Both the cycle and motor-cycle industries 
are adept at building to.widely varying overseas require- 
ments ; a significant feature of the bicycle exhibits was 
the number of apparently old-fashioned upstanding designs 
produced for colonial markets. Many makers are also 
selling models with rear wheels and frames reinforced tor 
use with small auxiliary motors. Last-year the industry 
cut its prices in order to revive flagging home demand ; 
with the worst of the slump behind it (or so producers 
hope), no further cuts have been thought necessary this 
year. The retail price for a standard bicycle therefore 
ranges from £12 to £20 (with tax) and children’s models 
are not much cheaper. The motor-cycles as shown start 
it £66 (with tax) but go on into rarefied ranges above. 
Profit margins are clearly lower than in 1951, but if com- 
petition grew fiercer it is difficult to believe that prices 


4 
could not again be cut 


Profits Tax in the Balance Sheet 


ROFITS tax is a Gordian knot of complications, as any 
P investor who has tried to calculate percentage earnings 
yn equity capital will admit. But the problems that profits 
tax raises are far more important than mere difficulties in 
arithmetic. When profits tax is assessed, all profits liable 
for it are charged at the full rate of the tax (at the moment 
22} per cent), but then this charge is reduced by a non- 
distribution relief (at the moment 20 per cent) on the 
amount of profits not distributed. In assessing the tax the 
Commissioners of Inland Revenue define distributions to 
shareholders in such a way as_fo include not only distri- 
butions from current earnings, but also to include distri- 
butions of profits that have been earned in the past and 
then have been held for a time in reserves, and indeed the 
distribution of capital surpluses too. Hence the reserves 
shown in a balance sheet are not wholly what they appear, 
for if they were to be distributed to shareholders they would 
in most cases attract the payment of non-distribution relief 
that the company had already received. The question 
whether some reference should: be made in a balance sheet 
pointing out this possible liability for profits tax has been 
debated by accountants for some time and now the Institute 
xf Chartered Accountants has made an authoritative pro- 
nouncement on this subject in two pamphlets, one of which 
codifies accounting practice for the accountants’ reports 
that have to accompany company prospectuses and the 
other containing a detailed and highly technical discussion 
of the treatment of profits tax in accounts.* 

The Commissioners of Inland Revenue can claw back 
any of these accumulated reliefs only if in an accounting 
period the “amounts distributed” exceed the profits (as 
defined for profits tax purposes) a¢cruing in that period. 
This provision would be of little significance were it not 
for the fact that the Commissioners’ definition of “ amounts 
distributed” range far beyond distributions out of cur- 


* Recommendations on Accounting Principles (Number XVI 
and Notes on the Treatment of Profits Tax in Accounts. 
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rently earned revenue and capital profits to embrace 4 ,- 
tributions out of reserves built up in the past from plougt-4 
back revenue or distributions out of accumulated cap) | 
profits ; and in some exceptional cases this definitior 
stretched to cover a reduction in capital and even , 
capitalisation of reserves as well. How, then, should io 
accountant tackle the problem of showing shareholders : 
accumulated reserves, if they were to be distributed, wo 
attract an additional charge for profits ‘tax ? 


Finding the Core 


F he wishes to set a figure to this liability, there se 
| to be two courses of action open to him. Either 
can show the total sum of non-distribution reliefs that h 
been accumulated (although, even here, he would have 
make it clear that these sums have not actually b 
ploughed back into reserves); or else he can make 
intricate calculation of the total amount that would be p. 
out in profits tax if all the company’s reserves were < 
tributed. But both systems can be misleading. The pub 
cation of the accumulated sums of non-distribution re 
fixes only the upper limit of the profits tax that may 
levied, and with any distribution (even one of the wh 
of reserves) the levy would usually fall well short of : 
amount. The second method maybe less illogical, but ; 
reference to the distribution of all reserves to sharehold 
immediately conveys the impression of liquidation and 
thus hardly an appropriate basis for calculation in a bala: 
sheet that is drawn up on the assumption that the busin 
is a going concern ; furthermore, such a calculation wo: 
be forced to ignore the element of capital profits (which 
would themselves attract a further charge for profits (1« 
that could arise when a company is liquidated. 

After pondering these and kindred. problems in g: 
detail the Institute comes. to the conclusion that—exc: 
perhaps when the liquidation of a company is planned 
accountants should merely draw shareholders’ attention 
the problem without specifying any precise figure for «! 
tax liability. It suggests that a note might be included 
the balance sheet stating, for example: 


The company has been given profits tax non-distributio 
relief and accordingly a profits tax charge would norma! 
be incurred in the event of a distribution to shareholders © 

_of reserves, including the balance on profit and less accou: 


After such a long-drawn-out argument the Institute ris! 
comparison with Ibsen’s Peer Gynt, who, after laborious! 


peeling an onion layer by layer, discovered that it had n 
core. 


BOAC and the Comet III 


RITISH Overseas Airways Corporation signed ‘' 


first order for five Comet IIIs this week, briagine 
the corporation’s projected Comet fleet up to 25. BOA‘ 
has had an option on ten of these aircraft from their incep- 
tion, and has taken some time to reach a final decision 01 
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Get crackin ig!” 


The air was electric with tension. 

Someone had contradicted the boss. Someone had flouted the 

Panjandrum. He had asked to see one of the new Sumlock a a 

calculating machines, and someone had said that Sumlock di ine k 

electric machines. Oh, the folly of it—even the air was Sect ae 
é Cc. 
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are as vital to the essential for the dyeing of super-fast colours. ‘ 
The large independent company of Brotherton, 
established in 1878, is now one of the world’s 
chief manufacturers of these basic chemicals. 


Basic chemical ingredients 
world’s textile industries as f 
to the cook in the making of ravioli. 
asic chemicals is the range of Hy drosulphite, 


lour and salt are 
One of 


these { 
A BIG NAME im THE CHEMICAL WORLD 
? One of the world’s largest manufacturers of hydrosulphites, Brotherton & Ce, ird,, City thombers, Leeds, 1. 
higuid sulphur dioxide and hexamine. Makers Also at Manchester Glasgow, Wakefield, 


of an exterisive range of Metachrome dyes 


wane et for dyeing wool in all its forms, Birmingham and Birkenheod, 











MAKES A GOOD CAR 
A BETTER INVESTMENT 


Re al le ither is unique for its lasting comtort and 
luxurious appearance. So, even if this refinement 
involves a little extra cost, you will be prouder of 
your car and, when the time comes to re-sell, 


your good judgment will be more than rewarded 








Invoicing... 


% done more quickly and to a regular 
time schedule 


% done with less labour and less 
disturbance of routine 


% done with an irreducible minimum 
of error 


the very job for 


Invoicing may be only one 
process in accounting, but 
it is, after all, the bread- 
winner. Hbollerith takes 
the whole of accountancy 
in its stride—but Invoicing 
is an admirable starting 
point for an enquiry. It 
costs nothing to find out 
what Hollerith might save 
you. 


THE BRITISH TABULATING MACHINE 
COMPANY LIMITED 
Head Office: 17 Park Lane, London, W.1. Telephone: HYDe Park 8155. 
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Offices in Principal Cities in Great Britain and Oversea. 
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How soon will 
they get to your market! 


The younger generation move fast. They’re always lo 


ahead. That’s why they are so vital to you and your business, Right 
now they may not all be rich enough to buy your products, but (icy 
are planning for the future and if you give them the ambition to own 
them, sales are assured when they have got on enough to shop in 
your market. 

By approaching the problems of our time realistically sod 
presenting the news in a vital up-to-the-minute style, the Duily 
Mirror appeals outstandingly to the vigorous ‘keen to get on’ youn.:r 
generation. In fact, the majority of the 4} million people who 
the Daily Mirror every day are young people. People with |ong 
buying years ahead of them. 

With the biggest daily sale on earth, the Daily Mirror of!-1s 
you the most powerful mass market coverage in the history of d\\\y 
newspapers at the lowest square inch per thousand rate of all nativ 2! 
dailies. Daily Mirror readers are young readers. Your custom's 
today—next month—next year. 
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the purchase of a design that has aroused considerable 
discussion. Delivery will begin in 1956, provided that the 
aircraft makes its first flight next year as scheduled. At the 
same time, the de Havilland Company expects to start 
delivering the three Comet IIIs ordered last year by Pan 
American—assuming that the argument about American 
recognition of a British certificate of airworthiness has been 
resolved by that date. BOAC earlier agreed to waive its 
option on a certain number of Comets IIIs in order to give 
Pan-American quick delivery. The third order signed for 
Comet IIIs is for two aircraft for Air India; but other 
ders are under negotiation and clearly BOAC could not 
indefinitely postpone a decision on Comet IIIs. The Comet 
III, with its effective range of 2,500 miles, including pro- 
visions for diversions, has still to prove its worth in North 
Atlantic transport, and to show whether its high speed 
is seriously qualified by the need for an intermediate stop. 
But it is the only modern long-range transport that will be 
on the market by that date. The turbo-prop Britannia, 
which some engineers expect to oust the pure jet transport 
from civil operation, is still unproved, and no airline vwuld 
be justified, at this stage, in basing its whole long-range fleet 
n the Britannia, 


Japan Searches for Sterling 


APAN’S shortage of sterling is becoming more and more 
J acute. When it first felt the pinch this spring, it 
thought it was a purely seasonal phenomenon ; and it made 
arrangements to eke out its sterling balances by some {£30 
million of dollar swaps (spot purchases of sterling against 
dollars, balanced by forward sales of sterling against 
dollars in the London market). But when these contracts 
matured in August, the pinch was still there ; and the swap 
operations were renewed—in fact the amounts involved 
were increased. Between now and the end of the year they 
will fall due once more, and Japan will again have to search 
for sterling. Either it will have to try to get the swap opera- 
tions renewed or find other ways of borrowing sterling in 
London ; or else, if Britain objects, it will have to sell 
dollars to the Bank of England against sterling or buy 
sterling for yen from the International Monetary Fund. 
lt seems likely that it may seek a combination of these 

vices. 

Meanwhile, one swap contract amounting to £1 million 

s already fallen due and has been settled out of Japanese 
working balances in London. After this transfer was 
made, the foreign exchange director of the Ministry of 
Finance in Tokyo announced that Japan had applied to 
purchase sterling from the International Monetary Fund. 
Recent comment from his office has suggested that Japan 

determined to beat about every possible bush in 
rder to avoid having to sell some of its precious but 
adequate dollar reserves outright in order to restore its 
sterling balances. These and the related commercial 
problems are due to be discussed in London soon between 
representatives of the Japanese and British Governments. 
lhe principal object of these negotiations is to renew the 
Anglo-Japanese payments agreement that expires at the 
end of the year and under which Japan has the right 
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(codified in an exchange of letters between the two central 
banks) to transfer sterling to any other transferable account 
country ; but it is certain that Japan will emphasise that 
its principal problem today is not that of paying out but 
of receiving sterling. Although shrill complaints about 
sweated labour die hard, Japan’s export prices are not 
fully competitive in the sterling area today ; the cheapest 
textiles now on offer in West African markets are not 
of Japanese, but of Southern European, origin. The 
balance of payments between Japan and the sterling area 
makes it more than ever difficult to understand Britain’s 
churlish attitude towards the inclusion of Japan in Gatt 
and the attempts that it is still making to discriminate 
against Japanese imports into colonial territories. 


Shelter for Sulphur 


HE import of crude sulphur and sulphur-bearing 
-E pyrites may well be the next candidate for restoration 
to private trade. The acute world shortage of sulphur 
ended many months ago and supply and demand through- 
out the world have been approximately in balance for most 
of this year. Britain is still not importing as much sulphur 
as formerly, but the expansion of sulphuric acid production 
from pyrites and from spent oxides, together with economies 
in the use of acid itself, have offset the fall in the produc- 
tion of acid from elemental sulphur. Production of acid 
in the first eight months of this year averaged 151,000 tons 
a month, which slightly exceeds the peak of 150,000 tons a 
month in 1950. Stocks of crude sulphur have been run 
down in recent months, but they are still well above the 
average monthly level of 1950. The Ministry of Materials 
removed controls on the use of sulphur—except for its 
principal use in the production of acid—last February, and 
price controls were withdrawn in July. But it appears that 
the return of private trading in sulphur and pyrites, when 
it comes, will not be accompanied by complete freedom to 
import’ sulphur. 


In a statement last February the Ministry of Materials 
explained that the control of sulphur for the production 
of acid was being retained so that sulphur should be used 
only to the extent that acid made from other materials fell 
short of total needs. This was necessary to ensure the full 
operation of the plants using pyrites and anhydrite which 
were coming into use, in order to lessen industry’s depen- 
dence on imported sulphur and to conserve supplies. 
Imports of sulphur, the Ministry added, would therefore 
continue to be restricted. The chickens hatched during the 
sulphur panic of 1951, for which government policy at the 
time cannot escape a large part of the blame, seem to be 
coming home to roost. The cost of producing 100 per 
cent acid from domestic anhydrite, assuming a reasonable 
price for the cement clinker produced as a by-product, is 
now estimated at {8 2s. a ton, and for plants using pyrites 
the cost is £9 2s.a ton. These figures compare with {£7 2s. 
a ton for plants using American sulphur. So the high-cost 
plants are evidently to be protected against competition 
from the cheaper sulphur-burning plants. 


The Ministry stated that there could be no assurance that 
there would not be another serious shortage of sulphur 
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within a few years. This view is not necessarily any more 
accurate than former official views about sulphur—which 
proved to be hopelessly wrong. Supplies of American 
low-cost sulphur are indeed declining, but higher prices 
have already stimulated considerable programmes of 
development and exploration, and have created new sources 
of sulphur recovered from oil refining. 


Agreement on Tin? 


HE United Nations conference on tin has opened in 
a Geneva in more favourable circumstances than the 
1950 meeting, when the leader of the United States delega- 
tion promptly declared his government’s opposition to an 
ineonationdl tin agreement, on the ground that it was 


unnecessary. Events showed that he was right. Panic buying 
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in price ; the closing of some small high-cost mines has been 
offset by increased output from others. World consumption 
this year has been maintained at an annual rate of abou: 
130,000 tons, and the surplus of tin, now put at 30,000 tons 
for 1953, is still being taken off the market by American 
strategic purchases from Indonesia and certain other pro- 
ducers. The largest of these contracts, however, are nov 
due for renewal for a further year, and in future they w 
be based on market prices, and no longer on fixed price 
well above market levels. If the United States were | 
decide to re-sell such tin on the open market, the surp! 
would become a reality. 

The work of the Geneva conference has been smoothe: 
by the progress made at the Tin Study Group’s workin; 
party in Brussels last June, but it will still not be easy : 
reach agreement either on the need for a regulation schem 
or on the way that exports should be controlled under suc! 
a scheme ; the operation and financing of a buffer stock and 
the fixing of floor and ceiling prices are thorny topic 
It does not follow, however, that because the same group o| 
consuming countries represented at Geneva turned down 


et off by the Korean war sent the price of tin soaring from 
a ton in June, 1950, to a peak of £1,615 a ton eight 
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months later and the threatened surplus melted away. 
price remained high even after the boom collapsed, a 
since May this year has it dropped back to about {600 a ton. 
mining costs have risen in the last three years, 
ion has not so far been affected by the fall 
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TUBE INVESTMENTS. The 
full report of Tube Investments had been 
eagerly awaited ; it was the preliminary 
report of this company, which showed 
that trading profits had fallen from 
£10,§74,315 to £7,458,583 in the year to 

uly 31st last and that the equity divi- 
dend was to be left unchanged at 15 per 
cent, that caused a sharp set-back in the 
market two weeks ago. The publication 
of the full report has now allowed the 
{1 ordinary stock units to settle down 
at around 63s., compared with the recent 
“high” of over 71s.; but even at this 
price they offer a yield of only 47 per cent. 
Thanks to a tax adjustment of £1,033,958 
(arising partly from an over-provision for 
tax in 1951-52 and partly from a settle- 
ment of EPT), the amount available for 
distribution actually increased last year 
from £3,388,970 to £3,754,130; the divi- 
dend, which takes only £569,038 of this, is 
therefore well-covered. But the yield 
must obviously make the stock unattrac- 
tive to short-term investors, although 
there seems a prospect of a rise in profits 
—but not necessarily in dividends—in 
the current year. 

The chairman, Mr Ivan Stedeford, has 
couched his statement to shareholders in 
very cautious terms. He points out that 
after allowing for depreciation and the 
element of inventory gains in the profits 
for 1951-52 the true fall in the group’s 
earnings last year was from £8,056,595 to 


£5,872,259, or by 27 per cent ; but he then 
adds that this decline arose from a fall of 
only 4 per cent in turnover (although the 
group’s direct exports fell by £2 million 
to £18 million). In other words, the 
group has been more or less holding its 
own in extremely competitive markets, but 
at the expense of a sharp reduction in 
profit margins. There is no hint in Mr 
Stedeford’s statement that these margins 


Years to july 31, 
1952 1953 
Consolidated earnings :— £ £ 
lrading profit......... 10,574,315 7,458,583 
Total income: oF... 10,809,554 7,785,455 
Depreciation 1,517,720 1,586,324 
= MMMSIOR 8 oo ces cues 5,879,675 3,415,171 

oi 8 PEP ee 3,388,970 2,720,172 
" ax adjustments ...... “> 1,033,958 
Available for distribu- 

Mah. Ses dss Se 3,388,970 3,754,130 
Ordinary dividends. 539,691 569,038 
Ordinary dividends (per 

CRS a sas oe he tae k 15 15 
Retained by subsidiaries 881,994 769,819 
Revenue reserves ...... 1,630,754 2,150,000 

Addad to carry forward 187,959 111,985 
Cons. balance sheet :-—~ 
Fixed assets, less depre- 
MIMO. 5s vied cdaees 19,515,714 20,884,561 
Net current assets ..... 23,948,258 23,591,757 
Beaewe os ee oo oes 15,933,459 15,835,872 
Total liquid assets 8,650,490 7,811,990 
REMTUNS |. ease eehs 27,841,231 30,813,790 
6,856,980 6,897,431 
yields £4 15s. per cent. 


£1 ordinary stock at 63s.xd. 


will widen rapidly again; the most that 
the directors feel able to say in their report 
is that “by the end of the year general 
conditions showed signs of improvement 


regulation scheme for natural rubber last month that the 
will necessarily do the same for tin. But the last word on 1! 
proposals will not be known until the United States ha 
completed its review of foreign economic policy next ye 
The United States delegate has made it clear that he 
in no position, at this stage, to commit his government 
any specific course of action. 


and of trade settling down on a more even 
keel.” There are, however, some ot 
reasons for expecting a recovery this yea 
First, the substantial loss made by 
group’s aluminium division in 1952-53 |s 
unlikely to be repeated. Secondly, 
profits of divisions manufacturing capita! 
goods (particularly engineering product: 
are still rising. ‘Thirdly, the group :s 
steadily widening the circle of its interes's 
It has recently purchased the Round Oak 
Steel Works for about {5,800,000 ; tie 
directors believe that this should ultimate!) 
enable them to secure sufficient tube stec! 
to meet the group’s expanding require- 
ments. This and similar purchases, to- 
gether with a programme of capil:! 
development that cost the group abou! 
£3 million in 1952-53 (and that should 
on present indications, cost it at least 
another £3} million in the curre! 
year), make continual calls upon th 
group’s financial resources. 
must therefore expect the emphasis to be 
placed—as it was in the latest financis 
year—upon the ploughing back of pete 
rather than upon a generous dividen: 
policy. This should be a long ter 
growth stock, but on short-term con- 
siderations it still looks too high. 


* 


FISONS. The full report of Fison 
shows that the increases in trading profi 
(from £2,309,974 to £3,203,257) and in 
the ordinary dividend (from 10 to 12} pe! 
cent) for the year to June 30th last were 
firmly based on an increase in the tota! 
value of sales from £21,975,000 


£26,441,000. By using new productive 
capacity to the full, the group secured 
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large share of the total increase of sales 

f fertilisers in this country, from 
2,740,000 tons to just Over 4,000,000 tons. 
The chairman, Mr F. G. C. Fison, is con- 
Sdent that the demand for fertilisers in 
he current year should not be less than 
was in 1952-53; in fact, the group 
making its plans on the assumption 
hat demand will increase further. 

The prices of the group’s principal raw 
vaterials (with the exception of sulphuric 
cid) dropped last year. This is reflected 

Years to June 30, 
1952 1953 
dated carnings i 
ng PrONtl. ...ceeee 


i mcome 


f 
3,203,257 
3,372,044 
651,479 
1,568,596 
701,429 
383,059 


2,305,974 
2,497,942 

594.989 
— 805,201 
4 profil, signee ée 643,660 
i 233,024 


eee ee eeee 


dividends .... 
lividends (per 
eR a 10 12} 
by i 89,571 39,416 
375,000 425,000 
14,648 Dr.15,411 


TIOR 6 ca s vee ta wnss” Eee 
5,890,859 
4,968,080 
Soi 859,487 
erves Ata iees 5,060,865 5,736,479 

‘ apité ho cites 4,438,556 4,438,556 
rdinary stock at 41s, 9d, yields £6 per cent. 


8,250,953 
7,041,139 
4,319,326 
3,591,247 


the fall in the book value of the group’s 

s (from £4,968,080 to £4,319,326) and 

one remove—in the expansion of its 
iid resources -from (£859,487 to 
691,247. This is an ample balance to 
r immediate stock commitments, and 
he current price of 41s. 9d. the com- 
ys £1 ordinary stock units still look 
itny. 


* 


TRINIDAD LEASEHOLDS. 
[he steady rise in the §s. ordinary stock 
nits of Trinidad Leaseholds in recent 
eeks put on another 6d., to 34s., after 
the publication of the company’s pre- 
minary statement for the year to June 
30 last. The increase in the tax free 
rdinary dividend from 164 per cent to 


20 per Cent was more or less in accordance 
with anticipations ; but the bulls’ appetite 
has been whetted by the hope that the 
proposed I00 per cent scrip issue may 
presage other increases to come. As the 
new dividend, which absorbs £327,890, is 
amply covered by net profits of the order 
of £17 million, this hope is not necessarily 
without foundation. 

Unfortunately, the company’s pre- 
liminary profits statement is cast in an 
unnecessarily complicated and confused 
form. The only fact that emerges with 
any clarity from it is that the consolidated 
net profit has fallen from £1,889,952 to 
£1,774,652. No figure is published for the 
group’s gross earnings and shareholders 
are left to draw their own implications 
(which on the face of it cannot be particu- 
larly satisfying) from the statement that 
British taxation charged in arriving = net 
profits has fallen from £4,047,780 to 
£2,903,443. Until the full eeovaaas are 
published investors might be unwise to 
chase too furiously after the hare of the 
scrip issue, especially as the §s. ordinary 
shares (at the current price of 34s.) offer 
the not particularly generous yield of just 
over §} per cent. 

* 


INTERNATIONAL NICKEL. 
—The recent reduction from $2.60 to 
2.35 a share in the distribution on the 
no par value common stock of Inter- 
national Nickel seems to have been due to 
a rise in operating costs. The group’s 
customary report for the nine months’ 
trading to September 30th shows that sales 
rose again in this period, from $229 million 
to $255 million ; but operating costs rose 
from $139 million to $166 million, so that 
the group’s consolidated net earnings fell 
from $45.7 million to $41.3 million. As a 
result, earnings on each common share 
were $2.72 in these nine months, com- 
pared with $3.03 in the corresponding 
period of 1952. The underground mining 
of nickel, which has been forced on the 
company by the exhaustion of surface ores, 
is obviously proving a costly business. 
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LONDON STOCK EXCHANGE 


November 25th. 
November 25th. 
December Ist. 


Next Account begins: 
Next Contango Day: 
Next Settlement Day: 


ALTHOUGH more bargains—11,406 of them 
—were marked on Monday of this week 
than at any time since May, 1951, the 
stock markets had a patchy appearance 
this week. The huge turnover on Monday 
was due, of course, to dealings in the new 
United Steel equity ; the premium on it 
started at 3d.-6d., settled down quickly at 
3d., and has since stayed there. But other 
sections of the market have been disturbed 
by the proposal to call a token strike in 
the engineering industry. Gilt-edged 
stocks, which had remained firm before 
the week-end, began to waver in the face 
of a certain amount of routine selling at 
the beginning of this week. Their prices 
slipped back a little on Tuesday, but then 
staged a slight rally on Wednesday. As a 
result of these conflicting movements old 
Consols rose from 64} to 65:6 in the week 
to Wednesday’s close, but 34 per cent War 
Loan fell from 85: to 854; some of the 
other long dated stocks showed slight 
losses on the week, notably Transport 
(1978-88) which fell from 86} to 851%. In 
the foreign market Japanese dollar loans 
remained in demand while German 
Potash loans advanced quite briskly ; the 
weakest section of this market was that 
dealing in Greek loans. 


In the industrial market, prices remained 
steady throughout dealings on Monday, 
with chain store shares being particu- 
larly lively after the announcement of the 
increase in Marks and Spencer’s interim 
dividend. On Tuesday, however, the 
threatened strike in the engineering 
industry led to widespread, though small, 
losses throughout the market. The only 
group to move strongly against this 
ebbing tide were brewery shares, to 
which buyers had been attracted by a good 
crop of dividends and preliminary results. 
Oil shares remained quiet, but rubbers 
attracted scattered support. Kaffirs showed 
some improvement, while odesial 
copper shares gained a little ground 3 
the hope that uranium may be developéd 
in the copper belt. 
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4 y 91g 84% Aust. 34% 65-69 914 914 § i d. sna 5/88 1136 6a Carreras “B” 2/6..... | 6/74 | a 12 1 
st | 893 oof 91. N. Zealand Sh "62-65, 954 954 | 314 rt 55/9 i ane 150 ¢ 10 aDecca Record 5/- 33/6 | 34/- 8 3s 
at | Sr | et ae eee 34-59../ 99 | 99 | 313 91 51/9 | 41/6 | Sh ta Imp. ephet fi +] 83/18 | 85/14 | oUt 
oa ia wC.C, 3% aft. 1920..) 72 re | np. Chemica 51/~ 50/9 10 4 
| at) Bt) St Eee Seaham | Bh | 18a EUs | SU tas. Metee ede) a | a | | 
13} 7 : L.A. 34% '66-71...| 93 | 93 | e | ¢ $2: 36c Inter. Nickel n.p.v. $70} | $69 ) 1 
mt 1044 | 101f jAgric Mort 5%, "59-89 102 | 102 | 4 oh aye | 54) a | | 10 . fi.....| 70 ot | fo/ag | 414 
$4 61; 17 atria on 222 & eee: | 4v6 2 f / c aiTat “ 1¢ Os 
LS 5. ait oy Chinese 3 an oe + | 77 |4 7 8d pi: ; a Tha 7}bTube bye e4/_* €3 °e 5 3 
ant 43t | si 49? German 1 AEG 10° 10° br 56 44 45/1 | 206 2ja\Turner & Newall £1..| 65/- | 64/44 { os 
4 49 97 65 \German 43%........| 97. | 97 a ‘i 6a) 8$b\Unilever {1 ......... 55/6 | 56/- | 4 16 9 
1454 | 103 | 139 | 119 _ Japan 5% 1907... 135 | 137 6/44 | 4/6 gi kaeee 
i oo 19/3, | 14, 5 ci Tkc\Allied Sumatra {1.. 5/3 5/9 ; 
Prices. 1953 Lz 41/3 | al “ Cc} 4 cJhanzie Tea ‘1.......) 7, 3 17/6 441 5 
lan. 1 to News ant [wo ORDIN b Prive. | Price rads / b| 5 a United Sua Betong a 36/3* | 38/13*} 9 5 7 
Dividends N INARY Nov.11.Nov.18.. N cme, 6 MINES 
High | Low | (@) (8) (¢) STOCKS 1953 | 1953" eee - 45 i 3 ot 40 6 20 aAngio-Amer. 10/- .... 5t 5} ll 
: = , is 3 1953 ae | 37/3 | 60a) 53}d/Blyvoor 2/6......... 37/9 | 38/- ; 
13/14 | 58/14 's : * a & DISCOUNT | a 75, 3 . 5 a ST 4 aks 71/3 73/9 8 
6044 73 a Barclays “B” {1.....| = 9 / . om si / a\De B 3 : - 7 g 
1g 46/3 | 6b 6 a Lloyds “A” is 41 pd A : 2 "4 811 l7tc, 1Tke seacenetia o ces i| 63/9 65/- |4> f 
= 64/- 8 b 8 a Midland {1, fully - 79 6 => 2 50 a) 175 b/Rhol ane ‘1. ae 7 “< 3 
¢ z MIGIAnG £4, lI d..} 75 70 /f : 7 kz Ei *l12 3.3 
ar ne 09 4 845 84a N. Prov. ag» 75, cl pd 74 6 hy ne eT neon 18° | 18)° 
ae oy 6 2 7 9 a Westminster £4, /1 pd.) 87/6 87 6 : 10 : Ex dividend. 
Ah / 24 T#a Alexanders £2. nk . ~ ~ T > y : * 
9 /= 41/4} | 5 6 5 aNat. Disc. fn 4 PO 3 ¥ - oars New York Closing Prices 
} oJ ae 5 bj 5 a Union Disc. re: ie Ae 45 /6 45 = 3 14 l eee = S S 
9/- | 39 3 4b 4 aBarc.(D.C.&0.)“A"f1 39/6 | 39 6 4 te ae ae Noy. | Nov 
: 96 tat es 3k. of India {1 42/6 43/6 6 = Se - 10 | 18 10 | 18 7 3 
1 INSURANCE é Sse . - = 
ie + ee 85 b ep ce 3 . $ ; 
4 14 ante Be east a. £1, St pd. | at 94 310 8 ae Sees 3} 7 Am, Smelting. 28% | 28} |Inter. Paper. | 563 ; 
4; | 324 | 100te, 105tc Prudential “A” = 22 1419 2 IN.Y. Cent....| # JAm. Viscose ..| 38 | 35} |Nat. Distill... 18°) 
| £1. 38 38 5 0 } it....' 204 | 19% [Cel. of Amer..} 214 | 204 [Sears Roel f 
aa oe Breweries, Etc. 6 |Pennsyl...... 184 | 184 \Chrysler ..... 21} | 20} jSears Roebuck) 9! ; 
s1/6 |114/9 | 33 b 10 aBass 41... ...... 127/6 1127/6 | Amer, Tel... ./155} |155$ \Gen. Elec... 66§ | 63) Shell ........ 14¢ 128 
18/44 | 15/98 | _Tha| 15 BDistillers 4-2. 27/6 |127/6 | 6 14 #1 Stand. Gas... 124 | 124 Ren Tene. .:| 83° | SRE fuse steel. D| 37 
10 : éi/~ 10 bi 7 a Guinness 10/-..... 31 /- { 5 0° 0 [United Corp..) 5 | 5} soodye: ‘| a oo Steel.) oot | ail 
cs 4a| 8 bind Coope5/-........ 9 sl ‘- | 9 8 JW. Union Tel.) 42} | 41 7 OGYCAaE . « ¥| | 50}*| 50% Vestinghouse.| 47; 7'3 
S thas ad haa RN EGER he a a /- | 9/- 1613 4 2 | 41% |Inter. Nickel .| 37% | 374*/Woolworth. . ; 433 45h 
ore bo 3 sd en ulated on gross basis. (a) Interim dividend, (3 Ex. dividend. 
e) To earliest date ) Flat yield. ‘e) Includ Yes vidend. (6b) Final dividend Ww ee 
tor 9 months ; yield basis 16% ; . des 2%, centenary bonus; yield bas of vs (c) ‘hole year’s dividend, (d) Yield at 75 °%/ of fac value 
OOSis 11% after capital bonus. ’ 1 a 9% Coronation bonus, not included in veld. wt if a ino 2% tax free cash bonus ; yield basis 18- a (i) 1 2° paid 
ir) Yield b “*, ield basis 84% after capital ( ) To latest date. (m) Yield o/ } 
(r) Yield basis 15% after capital bonus. (s) Yield b asis 12 pital bonus. (p) Also 5% net capital distribut = 10% after capital bonus. a : 
$s 124% atter capital bonus. ution, not _ luded in yield. (gq) Yield basis < eo 


(w) Also 2§% tax free out of capital profit. 
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Yield basis 50% 
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(é) Yield basis 19-7% gross. 
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field basis 30%. 
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The following list shows the most recent date on which each statistical page appeared. 
€ ® BRITISH OVERSEAS 
Prices and Wages............... Nov. 7th Western Europe : 
a ] fe ] C oe Production and Consumption Nov. 14th Production and Trade...... Nov. 7th 
Manpower Fits heh duse oh ean This week British Commonwealth ...... Nov. 14th 
External ee Raak oss cae ea Oct. 3ist Western Europe : 
Financial Statistics ............ This week Prices and Money Supply This week 
Industrial Profits ..............% Oct. 17th United States ..........ccseee a Oct Shae 


WOKE 1 MRO. yc cducccnckavassse Oct. 17th 
























ao a” . 
Manpower in Great Britain 
Monthly averages 1953 
| unit /-—-———- —- : phginecsles as 
1950 1951 1952 Aug. Sept. Oct. July Aug. | Sept. Oct. 
TOTAL MANPOWER (') 
Working population : 
Leicae el ca vk Me ue samndet Ade as i "000s 22,954 | 23,228 | 23,294] 23,379 23,368 | 25,368 | 25,352 23,473 | 23,483 
seb eencdeucatecescseeseerecs 15,678 | 15,791 | 15,864] 15,902 15,904 | 15,903] 15,864 | 15,918 | 15,924 
Ss Gna a eee Rea ae aes oon whe eee od 7,276 7,437 7,430 7,477 7,464 7,465 7,488 | 7,555 7,559 
prenntd GUM 5 ccdies taku hciedenninenuand dee & 690 827 872 871 873 873 865 | 865 864 | 
Civil employment : 
otal os inh Sanne GRID Reds hee Lanois 21,993 | 22,214 | 22,119} 22,173 | 22,152 | 22,123 | 22,214 | 22,320 | 22,325 | 
ture, forestry and fishing... i" 1,161} 1,139} 1112] 1,137] 1,127] 1,092] 1,102] 1,117); 1,107 | 
1 quarrying ; 52 | 856 875 877 | 876 875 874 | 872 869 | 
g and contracting:... * 1,434 1,449 1,435 1,433} 1,434 1,424 1,440 1,452 1,452 | 
tive trades...... . 2,571} 2,600) 2616] 2,634] 2630] 2,636] 2,649] 2,666| 2,660 | 
CREE dizi A ods cca eeawr om 1,362 | 1,350 1,336 1,335 1,333 1,332 1,319 1,318 1,318 | 
turing industries ...... =” 8,510 8,736 8,626 8,624 8,654 8,685 8,732 8,799 8,852 | 
| 
CHANGES IN EMPLOYMENT (') | i 
nerease or decrease since June, 1950: ! 
es in engineering(?).... Ds - + 103 | + 212 + 209; + 214; + 217 | + 179 | + 206 dad ' 
consumer goods industries(*) a | + 74} — 126} — 124] — 104; — i+ 23 + 52 
| | 
UNEMPLOYMENT 
ration : | | 
SD dade bs ladeie Knaus ates 9 + 314-2 252-9 414-2 403-6 389 -6 397-9 272-7 | 293-5 292-0 | 309-i 
Pac oho c vicherind! Sask wee SAS acarhre’e - | 220-1 161:5 | 227-8 221-3 214-3 228-2 179-7 | 190-9 184-1 | 193-¢ 
PT ee » | SL] 91-4} 186-4] 182-3} 175-3] 169-7] 93-0] 102-6| 107-8} 115-4 
| 
ry or under 2 weeks—met . » | 592] 49-8 87-8 82-1 | 80-2 81-9 56:4} 58-0 60-8 | 63-7 
—women si » 33-8) SIT] 694-7 92:2} 84-3 14-4 9 | 39-2} «43-8 } 44-4 
MN. oe eis sual t ha o -| 106-3} 13-2] &-9 86-3} 83-2 88-7 87-2 86-3} 80-2! 81-4 
oo Pe PP rs ee, ee 9” | 32-5 27-9 | 50-2 51-38 | 48-7 51-1 8-7 34-9 32°6 | 36-3 
| 
By industry (*) i 
extiles 3 % | O06] 0-8] 6 92) 172 5-0 10} 10{ O99} 0-9 
AE Sink .eeanend csaeius a 12] Bd eS 2-8 2-2 | 1-9 l 3 | 1-2 | 1-2 | 1-2 
err ke te bene As i 0-8 0-5 | 0-7 0-8 0-8 | 0-8 0-6 0-6 0-7 0-6 
ing, ete......... Sb re ee ‘4 1-4 1:5 | 1-5 1-2 | 1-2 12} 1-2 
g - | o3 0-2 0-2 0-2 0-2 0-2 0-2} 0-2 0-2 | 0-2 
S teed. oe cs PA 1-2 1-1 1-5 1-4 1-5 1-6 1-2 | 1-2 13} 1-4 
By regions (*): | 
iii ie or ee ao! 2 ee 1 2-0 1-9 1-9 1-9 1-3 1-4 1-4 | 1-5 
nd South Eastern....... eB ae 0-9 1-3 1-2 1-1 1-4 0-9; 861-0 bor a 
che deta a 1-2 0-9 1-3 1-2 1-1 1-2 0-8 | 0-9 0-94 1-0 
> oe Phe a 1-1 1-2 1-5 0-9 | ‘1 2}. 3 
WaRORE vind onc kau nies ee oe 12) 615 1-3 1-4 1-7 1-2 | ‘3 er ae 
beaters paces 2 i 0-5 0-4 | 0-9 1-0 1-0 0-9 0-9 | 0-9 9 | 0-8 
Midland ara ae | ie 0-5 | 1-0 1-0 0-9 | 0-8 0-5 0-6 0-6} 0-5 
Went, Wiig os ican tsk cee ee aa 0-9 1-9 1-7 1-7 1-5 1-0 1-1 > ee 
Webi oo cts. sate wade. un sis 2-80 oe 1-2 3-6 4-0 3-6 3-3 1-7 1-8 1:7 1-7 
Pree Rud iakowe oka ts F | 2-8 2-2 2-6 2-6 2°5 2-6 1-9 2-2 2 2-2 
bee, ea ca Sess ais 3-7 2-7 2-9 2-7 2-7 2-9 2-5 | 2-8 2:7 2-7 
peer eiammlees « cachies A ee 2-5 3-3 3-1 3-1 3 26| 2-7 2-7) 2-7 
i 
o VACANCIES | 
led vacancies notified te Employment Ex- | | 
changes : i i : ; 
Jeb ee ss PARSE Se abe es "000s 347 313 230 267 250 236 26 21 295 
Be ohare ee 2 CNS hg ites * i 190 208 13 167 154 144 171 | 172 161 
STUN ee hte DETR Ake oes ov ecere ha ce 157 105 99 100 96 92 155 149 134 
: Se DISPUTES (°) . >> | 
Wars MUNIN es shah ewes scéceeded Ba 25 32 35 39 | 24 22 13 19 22 | 
Working days lest : So 
Lt eRe iiphis hii felt EPRNE ROC cece’ Evie ee 141 149 167 104 95 32 55 105 
e-smathserete yd kon, CEEOL oT ig 36 2 55 83 | 31 46 12 | 29 2 
ineeriay, G00: £5 chs c}icdeccnoe Mis tee Pave 25 43 66 58 46 20 74. 3 23 
r madustries an weewete® ~ Reay i a ‘ i 
(’) Annual figures are for June of each year. (2) Engineering, shipbuilding and electric al goods, vehicles, metal goeds, prec ision mstruments and 
ellery, (*) Textiles, leather goods, clothing, food, drink and tobacco, manufactures of wood and cork, paper and printing. (*) Number registered 
employed expressed as a percentage of the number of employees. (*) United Kingdom. 
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Prices and Money Supply in Western Europ 


Tinie - ’ Neth t- - | : 
Austria | Belgium | Denmark: Fra * rR "| Greece Ireland | Italy came Norway Sweden 
WHOLESALE PRICES () (1948 = 100) 
" ‘wes i a Ce ee oe ee 
193 31 2 44 6 63 0-4 | 43 | 2} 36 | 55 | 52 
19 22.3 121 147 155 159 | 149 | 122 103 | 143 | 143 140 
19 53 114 143 163 165 149 129 97 140 152 148 
. 234 196 135 157 160 166 130 9» 135| 152 140 
142 106 135 155 159 180 129 96 134 | 152 149 
239 106 134 154 159 185 128 97 133 152 139 
243 106 131 154 159 190 97 133 | 152 138 
132 154 si: es 152 138 
COST OF LIVING ( (1948 = 100) 
193 31 27 60 6 64 0-4 55 2 49 | 63 61 
195 185 105 119 130 108 139 110 110 130 | 122 120 
19 217 106 123 145 110 146 119 114 130 | 133 129 
196 105 146 108 152 127 118 129 135 130 
197 105 145 108 159 ; 118 129 135 130 
197 105 123 144 108 163 116 129 135 130 
199 106 143 108 167 126 a 128 136 130 
; 199 106 141 3 136 130 
IMPORT PRICES ©) (1948 = 100) 
: 27 40 1 39 | 39 1 | 24 | 32 45 
241 120 133 187 127 | 128 112 131 128 145 
250 | Ll 130 182 121 129 | 109 131 132 | 152 
i‘? : 
\ 246 | 110 |) if 107} 124 104 117 119 
298 4/$ 119] 164/2 108 15/ 103} . 117 133 141 
294 107 | J | 105 122 | 101 | 119 124 
280 110 ee 106 to ca 123 | 105 | 116 119 ms 
216 ian nae Bet, gee 101 i 125 
EXPORT. PRICES () (1948 = 100) 
) 25 40 5 51 37 l 25 | 32 42 
233 120 109 146 | 122 123 110 115 | 138 155 
263 120 114 158 131 126 107 | 117 | 137 | 154 
Ap 220; 103) f ias | 117 106 114} 109) 
262 | 100} + 108 51/4 122! 116 108 108 | 121|> 137 
262 100 | J L 124 |} 108 108 107 | 116 
256 101 * ies 123 123 100 95 | 120 
241 99 122 . 104 119 
CURRENCY IN CIRCULATION ( 
Fy ne ’000 ran. | "000 mn. mn, *000 mn. | "000 mn. | ’000 mn. mn, } 000 mn. mn. mn. mn. 
nd of period schillings | — frartcs kroner francs | D. marks | drachmas £ lire guilders kroner kroner 
Is me ; 23-6 | 425 | 112 ‘. a 18-2 | 19 1,048 455 1,040 
io oan 99-1 1,734 | 1,883 8-80 2,198; 64-3 1,237 3,039 2,530 4,140 
5 8-79} 102-1 1,839 2,124 10-22 2,476} 69-9 1,343; 3,171 2,787 4,620 
j i i i 
Maw. cic ct cts een 8-67 | 101-9 1,772 2,101 10-50 2,353| 67-9 1,237 | 3,174 2,664 4,300 
Ju 8-91} 102-6} 1,778 2,142 10-67 2,328 | . 67-4 1,222} 3,168 2.755 4.380 
jul 9-27 105-1] 1,761 2,179 10-88; 2,536| 67-3 1,260 | — 3,209 2,824 4,140 
Aug 9-41 104-8 1,729 = 2,769} 67-9 1,261 | 3,228, 2,825 4,400 
September .......+. ase wo vy ne 68-4 ae Ra = a 
GOLD AND FOREIGN EXCHANGE HOLDINGS “) (mn. us dollars) 
OSE 5 iis cs Cepeda 736} 76-7 2,791 ie 26-8 59 201 1,003 128-3 512 
O62. is A Shee 1,054 | 118-2 800 503 3-8 206 1,045 | 544 149-9 395 
OSS 5. ch ee 1,077 | 142-1 676 1,165 9-9 219 910 929 148-3 | 379 
1953 i i 
Maia sao. i ine ca cal 1,020 141-0 616; 1,417 10-5 218 824 1,034 142-1} 353 | 
LONG Sins sb 5 eek 1,020 | 141-4 602 | 1,490 10-5 215 | 810 1,074 141-5 | 365 | 
baht SH, ooo ia as 1,035 146-7 579 1,599 10-5 219 | i 1,079 146-5} 375 | 
August............. 1,043 151-3 = ss 10°5 218 d 1,093 147-3 | 338 | 
September ..........% 1,042 164-2 10-5 223 | 1,118; 153-0 | 399 
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(*) Relates only to prices in capital cities for Austria, France, Greece and Turkey. 
en July-December, 1948 = 100. 


by changes in the composition of trade as well as price movements. 


(*} Holdings of the government and central bank at end of period ; figures for Greece are gold reserves only. 


fe 
= . 


(2 , Cost of living ia Paris based on 1949100, and in Western Germ + 
(*) Index numbers of unit value which compare the current value of trade with its value ia 1948; they are influence! 
Index numbers for Germany based on 1950. 


(*) Notes only for France and Austrte 
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EXCHEQUER RETURNS 


veek ended November 14th there was | 


line deficit (after 
is) of £17,269,000 compared with 
(14,890,000 in the previous week 
ol / 10,208,000 in the correspond- 
last vear, bringing the cumulative 
322,346,000 (£350,594 in 1952-53). 


iditure “ below - line ”’ 


allowing for | 


| 
1 
| 
i 
i 
' 


absorbed 


nging the total cumulative deficit | 


0 (4673,834 in 1952-53). 





April 1, April 1, Week Week 


| 1952 1953 ended | ended 
to te Nov. | N 

253-54 INov. 15, Nov. 14] 15 14 
1952 1953 | 1952 | 1953 


evenue 
82,250] 560,720} 537,319] 6,770 135,939 
100 41.100 39.900 1,200: 1,000 
) +] 800 100.500 5.000 2.90% 
350 45.800 1. 00 1.400 
100 7.100 129.300119. 106 4,200 
42,450 1,100 
1,0€ ] 
} 839 l 4 4 
a4] 668.399123. 17¢ Ib 
8 14,983) 469,673}18 x 
4 127,824 |1138,0 41,84 ; 
15.440 17,64 
5, 104 ] 
6 é 7.55 
19,578 9,878 
14 r} R4 509 41 6 


4368,215 12226,.092 2154,553/ 73,228 67,675 


364,544) 371,479414,9 1,299 
tk OO 25. 468 28.296 
é 68} 117 
86 12142. 827 2050.611167.7 t 2 


4259,286 |2536,216 2455,753 | 82,767 84,114 


0,470; 21,146] 670 83 





Surplus or}-330,594 -322,346} 10208 17269 


443.240 76.194 1925 if 


or Deficit 673,834 598,530} 8283 18005 





= 998 § IRE 688 
1.800 0.4* 604 it 
1.678 67 649 





FLOATING DEBT 


' 








e of official purchases of tender bills in 
i cash subscriptions to the new Exchequer 
ssible to calenlate the division between tap 


‘s until all the bills purchased have passed their 
ty date, 


i 
i 
} 
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Financial Statistics 


THE MONEY MARKET 


LomBarD Street has had a comfortable 
week. Only on Thursday before the week- 
end was there any shortage of funds, and 
the authorities promptly relieved this by 
moderate special purchases of bills both | rere -_ 
from the market and the banks. In the | Issue Department*: 
rest of the week covered by the latest | No‘ oe Seer weet ae be 
Bank return large governmental disburse- | Govt. debt and securities* | 1,496-7 | 1,571-7 | 1,571 
8 
9 


BANK OF ENGLAND RETURNS 


(4 muflion) 





on~ ow 


ments, including the repayment on Satur- | Gin ec | OSG 
day of about £40 million on the uncon- | 

ee Banking Departmen 
verted portion of the maturing Serial | 5..." . [ 


Funding Stock, made credit abundant— Public accounts suses 13-2 13°9 | 14-6 
; 
j 


’ 
© 


sO much so that the authorities indulged oohars 21 : 
in “ reverse selling ” of oils on Friday and Others -| m7 7 
Saturday before the week-end, and again oA , 
on Wednesday of this week. rovernme 


At last week’s tender for Treasury bills, | ther... 
the market maintained its bid at £99 | Rankine department reserve 46-5 32-9 
gs. 6d. per cent for the fifth week in 
succession ; but as applications for the in- eee . 
creased offer of £230 million of bills fell © Gineeecnan ene (11.015. 10 ta ; 
by nearly £20 million, to £372.9 million, | Fid sue reduced f 1,63 1,575 msailior 
the market’s allotment rose from 34 to |' . 
46 per cent of its bid, and the average 
rate rose by over id. to 
£2 Is. 11.48d. per cent. 


* 
wi Ob bo 





FREASURY BILLS 


of discount 





The Bank return shows only a fractional Date of § 
outflow of notes into active circulation, | Offered | “RPS | A 
but the outflow in the two previous weeks 
had been considerably larger 


than is 19 
normal so early in the Christmas season Nov 14) 240-0) 542-5 " ' "94 





u 

Government securities in the banking de- 
partment rose by £2.2 mill but this oe --% 3 : a 
was more than accounted for by an intake * 24 | 240-0 | ; tt 
of securities to match an increase of {5.6 . eae 
million in the Treasury special account. [Aug 7/| 26 69+ ¢ +i 


As “ other securities ” 


ion, 


rose by {2.3 mil- 1.4 ; 
lion and “other accounts” fell by £4.4 ' 28 | 28 10? + 
million, bankers’ deposits rose by £2.1 
million, to £288.8 million. 


LONDON MONEY RATES 


—_——_——_—_———_——_—-_--- --———————n—n a awe eg 


Bank rate Discount rates 


E 
Deposit rates 7a 

Bank ; od ‘ f f | 
Di t mM : | , l 3 72 


Money—I a. 23 i 


Short pe 5 4, . 


: nth ’ ‘ hy 4 
Treas. bills 2H itn. Ck. Pe . 











LONDON CLOSING EXCHANGE RATES 








| Market Rates : Spot 


18 \ ‘ 12 . . hee 1 N 14.N hye lé . € « ] i em be 12 
____| Bovember 18 | November 12 








l 4 
( ' $1. 
| | .QR 02 
‘ 
5 L i +12 i 
‘ ' 14 40+ 20-140- 301140-1 4 2 
j ; 4. +) 5 ‘ 
K4 ii 1] i ij L-7i i 
x ; )- 99-8 }. 99-80-00 ; ( : 
4 ; ; } } 1-4 14 14-464)1 46 i 
3-4 ; 4 : 7 ; 19-4 }- 40 4 l ; 4 } 
N i i ; ; iv i~i j 98-19 l } 19-98) ‘ ; 
One Month Forward Rates 
United States § A wi ic. pm-par ic. pm-par de. prrn-pal ic. pm-pas ic. ¥ t ic. prn—par 
Ca . . I ; ‘ i ‘a ais te fec. ars 4~-fc. ai ae ~ j vy fe dis 
aint Shy 2-4 di 4 dis ¢dis | 2-4 dis idis | 2-4dis 
. = . ' . 4 | . 4 . 
S i ‘ 1}-4c. j | l}-dc. pm Ii-4c. pm | tg-¢e. pm li-jc pm | Wy ic. pm 
Beleian Fr ’ }pm-par {| } pm-par } pni~par ¢pm-par {| if pa | ¢ pm-par 
Dutch Gld : l4-ic. pm 1}-}c. pm li-dc. pm | lg dc. pm 1}-4 y | 1$-$c.. pm 
W:> Ger. D-Mk.... ipf.pin-}pf.dis, ipf. pm par Ipt. pm-par | Ipt. pm-par lpt. pm-pat ipt prni—pe 
Swedish K: 16 pm-16 dis | lo pm~16 dis | 16 pm-16 dis | 16 pm-I6 dis | 1 n-lo d 16 pm-—15 dis 
Danish. Kr "7 16 pm-16 dis | 16 pm-16 dis | 16 pin: 16 dis | 16 pm-16 dis | 16 pm-16 dis | 16 pm-16 dd 
Norwegian Kr. . 26 pm-—26 dis 26 pm-2o dis | 26 pm-26 dis “26 pm-26 dis | 26 pm-26 dis | 26 pm-26 dis 
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WE'RE INVITING 
INVESTMENTS 


and this is why! 


More houses are going up. More 
purchasers are asking building societies 
for advances to pay for them. 

So far in 1953 this Society has agreed 
to lend over £5,000,000 for the purchase 
of more than 3,000 houses newly built 
or in course of erection. 


Money saved and invested with the 
Society is thus being used to good 
purpose. 

Still more savings can be used. The 
interest offered is 23% with income tax 
paid by the Society—equal to more than 
4$% where the investor is liable for tax 
at the full standard rate. 


If you would like particulars please 
write to the 


CO-OpERATIVE 
PERMANENT 


BUILDING SOCIETY 
NEW OXFORD HOUSE 
LONDON, W.C.I. 


Telephone : HOLborn 230? 
City Office: 
P 163, MOORGATE E.C.2. 


Telephone : MONarch 3556 





ASSETS £80,000,000 
75 BRANCHES 
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ALLIANCE | 


ASSURANCE COMPANY LIMITED i 













Head Office: : 
BARTHOLOMEW LANE, LONDON, E.C.2 


Established 1824 


The Finest Service 


cor 


All Classes of Insurance 





REPRESENTATION THROUGHOUT _ 

THE UNITED KINGDOM 2 

THE BRITISH COMMONWEALTH AND -_ 
ELSEWHERE ABROAD 


The Company undertakes the duties of 


Executor ard Trustee 


A ei ea eee 


} 
| i 
| 

Time for Eastern trade | 

Ten-fifteen in Singapore and the city office of the Chartered Bank e 
isalreadya hive of businessactivity. The Bank’s branches in Japan 2 
began work an hour and a half ago but seven hours must elapse : 

Fe 

F i 

| 


before the London, Manchester and Liverpool offices will be open 
for business; but wherever merchants and manufacturers are en- 
gaged in the Eastern trade the services of the Bank will be available 
to them at one point or another of its far flung branch system 


THE CHARTERED BANK OF INDIA, 
AUSTRALIA AND CHINA 


(Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1853) 


Head Office : 38 Bishopsgate, Lond :.C.2. 

West End (London) Branch: 28 Pieries il Pang peo Se S.W.x. 
Manchester Branch : 52 Mosley Street, Manchester, 2. 
Liverpool Branch ; 28 Derby House, Liverpool, 2. 

New York Agency : 65 Broadway, New York, 6. 


Branches of the Bank, under British management directed from 
London, are established at most centres of comamovtial ti rtance 
throughout Southern South-Eastern Asia and the Far East. 
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THREE BANKS GROUP 
Total resources over £350,000,000 
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ROYAL BANK OF SCOTLAND 
Founded 1727 Edinburgh, London & Branches 


GLYN, MILLS & CO. 


Founded 1753, London 


WILLIAMS DEACON’S BANK LTD. 


Founded 1771 Manchester, London & Branches 
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|| THE BANK THAT CONDUCTS THE 

| | LARGEST BANKING BUSINESS 

1} IN NEW ZEALAND 

| * 

| | Since its establishment nearly 100 years ago, the 

|| Bank of New Zealand has kept pace with the 
country’s development. Information supplied by 
over 320 Branches and Agencies provides current 

|| data on all aspects of commerce and industry, 

vhich is freely available to all with present or 

|| projected interests in the Dominion. 


You are invited to contact the London Office 
or the Head Office. 


| BANK OF 
| NEW ZEALAND 


(Incorporated with limited liability in New Zealand) 





London Office : Head Office : 
1, Queen Victoria Street, Wellington, 
E.C.4, New Zealand. 


Branches also in 
| Melbourne and Sydney (Australia); Suva, Lautoka 
and Labasa (Fiji); Apia (Samoa). 
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OME SERVICE 


INSURANCE 

pays £200,000 
daily in death = 
and endowment. 


benefits 


Issued by the 
Industrial Life Offices 
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SAFETY-FIRST 
INVESTMENT 


y hye 


Equal to £4.10.10 per cent to investors 
subject to income tax at the standard rate 


Ihe current rate of interest on share accounts ts 24 


and on ordinary deposit accounts 2°,, with income tax 


a x 


paid by the 
holding 


National. For further particulars aa for a copy of the 


Society in each case. Sums up to a total 


of £5,000 are accepted for investment in Abbey 


Society’s Investment Booklet. 


ie 
| Total Assets £153,974,000 
— NATIONAL 


ses 
a | 
a 
ae 


» LONDON, N.Wal 


For address of Local ones see Telephone Directory 





PEOPLE LIKE THIS 


ASK THE MAN FROM THE 


PRUDENTIAL 


FAMILY MAN, Under forty-five. Com- 
fortably off. Very little life assurance. 
Seems to be spending most of his income. 
Neighbour’s serious illness last year 
made him concerned about his own 
future. Wants good provision for family. 
Also needs capital when he retires. 














The Prudential Heritage Endowment is 
a life assurance plan just suited 
to his needs. 


= 


See 
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Abridged Prospectus. 


Consent of Her Majesty’s Treasury has been obtained to this 


issue in compliance with the Order made under Section 1 of the 


Borrowing (Control and Guarantees) Act, 1946. 


GOVERNMENT OF THE COMMONWEALTH OF 


AUSTRALIA CONVERSION LOAN 
£10,796,065 Commonwealth of Australia 
3 per Cent. Registered Stock, 1951-1954 


into 


GOVERNMENT OF THE COMMONWEALTH OF 


AUSTRALIA 4 PER CENT. REGISTERED STOCK, 


1966-1968, 
at the rate of £99 ; 10s. per cent. 


Interest payable Ist February and Ist August. 
Six months’ Interest will be paid on Ist August, 1954 


The Government of the Commonwealth of Australia will compl; 
the requirements of the Colonial Stock Act, 1900, in order that Trus 
may invest in the Stock, subject to the provisions set forth in the 1 
Act, 1925. 


Commonwealth Bank of Australia is authorised by the Governme 
the Commonwealth of Australia to offer to holders of £10,796,065 Com 
wealth of Australia 34 per cent. Registered Stock, 1951-1954, ma 
Ist February, 1954, Conversion of their holdings, in whole or in part, 
an equal nominal amount of Government of the Commonwealth of 
tralia 4 per cent. Registered Stock, 1966-1968, on the terms set fo 
the full prospectus. 

Principal of the new Loan will be repaid in London at par o 
February, 1968, the Government of the Commonwealth of Aus 
having the option to redeem the Stock at par, in whole or in part 
after Ist February, 1966, on giving three months’ notice by 
advertisement. 

Holders who convert will receive on Ist February, 1954, a cash pa 
of 10s. per cent. representing the difference between the issue price 
new Stock and the redemption price of the old Loan. They wi! 
receive the usual six months’ interest payable on that date. 

Six months’ interest on the new Stock will be paid on Ist August 

Holders accepting the offer of conversion must lodge their accepts 
on the appropriate forms accompanied by the relative Stock Certificat 
COMMONWEALTH BANK OF AUSTRALIA, Stock Department, 8, Old Je 
London, E.C.2. These forms have been posted to the Stockholders 
in the case of joint accounts, to the Stockholder first named in 
accounts. 

Any Commonwealth of Australia 3} per cent. Registered S$ 
1951-1954, not converted will be paid off at par on Ist February, | 
together with the six months’ interest then due. 

The Stock now offered will be registered and transferable in any am 
by deed, at COMMONWEALTH BANK OF AUSTRALIA, Stock Departme 
8, Old Jewry, London, E.C.2. Stamp duty on all transfers will be p 
by the Government of the Commonwealth of Australia. 

Commonwealth of Australia Stocks issued and payable in London 
the interest thereon, the property of persons not domiciled in Aust: 
are not, and will not be, subject to any taxes, duties or levies in Austra 

All Commonwealth Loans, all Loans issued by the several States 
now takén over by the Commonwealth and 3Il Loans guaranteed by 
Commonwealth, carry a Sinking Fund in accordance with the provis 
of the National Debt Sinking Fund Act, 1923-1934, and the Finan 
Agreement Acts. 

The revenues of the Commonwealth of Australia alone are liabk 
respect of this Stock and the Interest thereon, and the Consolidated Fu 
of the United Kingdom and the Commissioners of Her Majesty's Treas 
are not directly or indirectly liable or responsible for the paymen' 
the Stock or of the Interest thereon, or for any matter relating there 
—40 and 41 Vict., cap. 59, sec. 19. 

A commission of 5s. per £100 Stock will be paid to Bankers and Sto 
brokers on allotments made in respect of conversion acceptances bea: 
their stamp. 

Full Prospectuses, with Statistical Statement relating to the Comm 
wealth of Australia, may be obtained from Commonwealth Bank 
Australia, Stock Department, 8, Old Jewry, London, E.C.2; 1! 
Messrs. R. Nivison & Co., 25, Austin Friars, London, E.C.2; and 
the Offices of the Government of the Commonwealth of Austra! 
Australia House, Strand, London, W.C.2. 


Commonwealth Bank of Australia, 
8, Orn Jewry, 


16th November, 1953. 


Lonpon, E.C.?2. 


The List for Conversions will be closed at 3 p.m. on Wednesday. 


25th November, 1953. 
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COMPANY MEETINGS 





re oii oes cece a al 


The Fiftieth Ordinary General Meeting 
Thos. W. Ward, Limited, was held on 
ember 20th at Sheffield. Mr George 
od, CBE (chairman of the company), pre- 
ed, and in the course of his report said: 


iis great and unforgettable Coronation 
of 1953 also marks two notable events 
i the history of the business and your com- 
ia y, namely, the seventy-fifth anniversary of 
3 e founding of the business by Thomas 
\) liam Ward in 1878 and the holding of the 
a eth annual general meeting of the com- 
i I feel it indeed to be a year of three- 
i i celebration, 

i Space does not permit, neither does the 
sion call for, personal and nostalgic recol- 
tions of the intervening years; but I, 
vether with the president, the deputy- 
rman and other colleagues on the board, 
3 e lived intimately with the affairs of your 
a ipany throughout the past fifty years ; we 
seen it through times of prosperity and 
ity, have experienced great worries and 
happiness, and at times results from 
enuous endeavours and hard work have 
red to follow very slowly indeed. You 
4 therefore appreciate how proud and 
ired I feel to be the chairman of your 
ny in this anniversary celebration year, 
have the pleasant duty of bringing 

re you such a record of achievement. 





a 


omee nas 


o doing I would like to pay my tribute 
founder and first chairman, Thomas 
im Ward, who by his courage and 
city laid the foundations of the Ward 
roup of Companies in those far-off days in 
s—when Disraeli was Prime Minister, 
me tax was threepence in the £ and the 
nal annual output of steel was approxi- 
cly two million tons compared with the 
put of the present day of 18 million tons 
nnum. 


eect ara aia 


rte 





ould also like to acknowledge the work 

Joseph Ward who succeeded his 
er and was chairman until 1941, and 
ularly my immediate predecessor Mr 
ey Ward under whose wise and skilful 
as chairman from 1941 to 1950 
roup expanded and consolidated its 


ir board feels that such a year of three- 
4 celebration should be marked by a 
bonus to the members of the com- 
together with some suitable gift to the 
yvees, and I will refer more fully to our 
als in this respect at a later stage in my 


GROUP PROFITS 


: ast year I drew attention to the simi- 


y of the results with those shown for 
>i and I am again pleased to comment on 
relative stability of the results for 1953 
npared with the two preceding years, par- 
‘arly so as during the year under review 
‘re has been a noticeable swing in certain 
ccuons towards more normal and com- 
tive market conditions with a consequent 
-uction in profit margins ; a factor which 
recast in my review last year. 


‘he profits before taxation after crediting 
puonal income of (£148,771 are 
4 1.9/4.210 comparing with £1,882,035 in 
4 and £1,886,950 in 1951. The charge 
United Kingdom and Foreign Taxation 
res £1,027,342, leaving profits after 


eA Aes Are 


Fr seals a aha 





taxation of £946,868 and after adjusting for 
the amounts already dealt with by sub- 
sidiaries in their own accounts, we are left 
with a net profit available for allocation and 
appropriation in the accounts of the parent 
company of {590,835 compared with 
£574,955, an increase of £15,880. 


I will deal with the various factors that 
have influenced the year’s results in my 
analysis of the trading aspects and experi- 
ences during the year. . 


It is no doubt a trite saying that “ records 
are made to be broken,” but it is very gratify- 
ing to report that, despite more competitive 
trading conditions, we have achieved the new 
record turnover figure of £33 million, which 
exceeds by £4 million last year’s record of 
£29 million. Of this total turnover the parent 
company’s figure of. £224 riillion shows an 
increase of £3 million, and the combined 
turnover of subsidiary companies of £10} 
million shows an increase of £1 million com- 
pared with the previous year. The turnover 
fof the current three months subsequent to 
the date of these accounts is rather less than 
for the corresponding period last year. 


EMPLOYEES 


Mr C. F. Bishop, who has been with the 
company for fifty-seven years, of which he 
has been a member of the board for seventeen 
years, decided for health reasons to retire 
from the board at June 30, 1953. He is, how- 
ever, remaining with us in an advisory 
capacity, and we all hope he will benefit from 
the lessening of his duties and completely 
recover in health. 

In each succeeding year it is my pleasure 
to tender sincere thanks to all employees in 
our group of companies for their good work, 
and I am especially pleased in this anniversary 
year to congratulate them on the way they 
have again played’ their part. In the parent 
company alone we have twenty employees, 
including directors, who have completed fifty 
years or more service, and 325 employeag, 
including directors, with at least twenty-five 
years’ service. There is an old Chinese pro- 
verb which I feel is apposite to the effect that 
“if you are planning for one year, plant grain, 
if you are planning for ten years, plant trees, 
but if you are planning for 100 years, plant 
men.” The strength of the present-day posi- 
tion of your group has been largely attained 
by the policy of attracting and retaining the 
right type of men and the maintenance and 
consolidation of this position in the future 
years depends upon the continuance of such a 
policy. 


TRADING ASPECTS 


As I stated above, the parent company’s 
turnover has again shown a_ satisfactory 
increase and our principal trading depart- 
ments with slight exceptions have had a good 
year although they have felt increasingly the 
weight of competition and have experienced 
some contraction in profits. ‘Those sections 
of the business concerned with the collection 
and supply of scrap iron and steel and related 
raw materials have again handled large 
tonnages. This follows the normal antici- 
pated pattern, for over the past 75 years 
these important sections of the business have 
been carefully developed and expanded so 
that today they are unrivalled in the vital 
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THOS. W. WARD, LIMITED 


75 YEARS’ PROGRESS MARKED BY £33 MILLION RECORD TURNOVER 
MR GEORGE WOOD ON TRENDS AND PROSPECTS 


services they perform in supplying one of 
the nation’s most important basic industries. 
For those lacking practical acquaintance with 
an organisation performing such a service 
I would mention that the recovery and supply 
of scrap metals on the vast scale of your 
company’s operations is a highly specialised 
business calling for wide expert knowledge 
both of materials and markets and of con- 
sumers’ specialised needs. It requires a net- 
work of branch works and shipbreaking yards 
conveniently sited and adequately equipped 
with efficient machinery for the stocking, 
handling, processing and manipulation. of 
the various metals. 


As the largest suppliers of scrap iron-and 
steel to the consuming industries we afe 
proud of the fact that. during the past year 
we have again played so vital a part in the 
recovery and supply of substantial quantities. 
I mentioned a year ago that quantities avail- 
able were at that time considerably below 
requirements but during the present year 
supplies have improved considerably. Pig 
iron deliveries have also improved, so that 
the steelworks are in the happier position of 
having sufficient raw materials to meet their 
immediate requirements and even to put a 
little into stock. Normal home supplies of 
scrap need to be implemented from outside 
sources and shipbreaking has contributed in 
some measure to this need. As anticipated, 
the output of new ships from the shipbuilding 
yards has released a number of old and 
obsolete ships for demolition, and conse- 
quently there has been a fairly regular flow 
of vessels into our shipbreaking yards, with 
the result that this section has had a satis- 
factory year. 

The strategic value of scrap is such, how- 
ever, that the steelworks must build up still 
larger reserves. We cannot, therefore, relax 
our drive, but must vigorously pursue our 
efforts for the full recovery of this important 
material. 

I have given precedence in these remarks 
to the operations of those sections of the 
business concerned with the recovery and 
supply of scrap metals because steel is so. vital 
to the prosperity of this country and in reeog- 
nition of the fact that it was one of the 
principal activities on which the business was 
originally founded. This does not indicate, 
however, that the other sections of the busi- 
ness are considered of secondary importance. 
On the contrary, they supply a large propor- 
tion of the turnover, and we look to them to 
contribute on a considerable scale to the 
common pool of profit. 


These sections supply a wide range of goods 
and services to industry, and include sizeable 
manufacturing and engineering interests. 
Although the manufacturing interests of the 
group are mainly carried on by subsidiary 
companies, there is an appreciable element of 
manufacturing directly performed by the 
parent company, such as the construction of 
railway sidings, the fabrication and erection 
of structural steelwork, the production of 
bolts and nuts and light forgings, machine 
tools and other similar equipment. In our 
modern and well-equipped engineering shops 
we also undertake the reconditioning and 
repair of all types of heavy and light 
machinery and plant for industrial and con- 
tracting purposes. 


It is paradoxical that the improvement in 
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steel deliveries should have introduced some- 
what more difficult trading conditions into 
certain of our engineering sections, but the 
better steel position has generally enabled 
the back-log of orders in the engineering 
trade to be reduced and delivery dates‘ are 
now better than at any time since the war. 
Furthermore some of the large capital 
development schemes of the postwar years 
» nearing completion, so that general trade 
s reverting more to normality and business 
is becoming highly competitive. This 
‘vidences the return to a more stable 
economy and should be regarded as bene- 
ficial to the general conduct of industry. 
Competition creates lower margins but ulti- 
mately expands trade and efficiency. The 
process of transition, however, creates special 
problems for management, and I cannot over- 
emphasise the initiative and tenacity shown 
by all departmental controllers in dealing 
with the changing situation. We can only 
keep in the forefront of the business in 
which we are engaged through the medium 
of an efficient service backed by the full 
resources of our large scale organisation. 


I commented last year on the unsatisfactory 
position of the contract as it then stood with 
the Saudi Arabian Government for the 
building of a road from Jedda to Medina and 
promised that everything would be done to 
finalise our obligations at the earliest possible 
moment. I am pleased to inform you that 
negotiations have enabled us to reach a 
settlement with the Saudi Arabian Govern- 
ment. Our obligations with the exception of 
matters of a minor nature, are therefore at 
in end, the plant and equipment has been 
disposed of and the further loss incurred 
since the last financial year has been written 
off in the accounts under review. 


SUBSIDIARY COMPANIES 


The combined trading results of our sub- 
again show an increase of some 
4,125,000 compared with the previous year. 
\ magnificent achievement. These com- 
panies carry names which have become 
synonymous with outstanding workmanship, 
quality and service in the particular spheres 
which they are engaged. Although 
younger in the time of their association with 
Ward group in certain cases they can 
laim even a longer separate existence than 
parent company. 


a. oe 
Siglaries 


It is my usual practice to refrain from 
singling out individuals for commendation 
for the very good reason that it would be 
racticable in the short space of this 
review to bring to your notice by name all 
those directors and officials who so worthily 
contribute their all out efforts, year in. and 
year out towards the success of the group. 
1 feel, however, that I may be allowed to 
relax this practice for once on such a notable 
occasion in the company’s history and I 
would like to pay tribute to certain of my 
colleagues who carry between them the 
responsibilities of chairmanship of several of 
the major subsidiary companies in addition 
to their responsibilities with the parent com- 
pany. I would mention our deputy chair- 
man, Mr F. R. Stagg under whose guidance 
the fortunes of several of our largest sub- 
sidiaries have prospered so well and in so 
doing I would like to congratulate the 
Ketton Portland Cement Company, Limited, 
of which he is Chairman, in the celebration 
of its 25th anniversary. Long may it con- 
tinue to prosper. In addition I would like 
to acknowledge the leadership of our joint 
managing directors, Mr Harold W. Secker 
and Mr Joseph Walton who so ably fulfil 
the role of Chairman to several other of our 
important subsidiaries, 


In making such acknowledgements I 
would like it to be felt that my 
remarks include all those directors of the 
Parent Company who are also engaged on 
the boards of subsidiary companies, together 
with the resident directors and officials of 





the companies concerned and I would like 
to thank them for the loyalty and whole 
hearted support which they give to their 
respective Chairmen. 


OVERSEAS TRADE 


We have several subsidiary companies 
registered in other countries: France 
Sweden, Belgium, India and Australia, whilst 
the parent company also has an important 
overseas trade department. There are many 
difficulties in export business, not least the 
restrictions on import licences in some of 
the most important markets, but the main 
difficulry is still a financial one, viz.: the 
inability of many countries to find the neces- 
sary currency to pay for the goods required. 
Owing to its financial strength your com- 
pany is in a stronger position than some 
others to meet this difficulty but at the same 
time we find it necessary to act with very 
great care. Export trade is vital to this 
country and we are exploring all avenues to 
promote and foster such trade through our 
group byt great obstacles will remain until 
a more balanced state of international finance 
is reached. I am pleased to record, how- 
ever, that the French Company had a turn- 
over of approximately {£1 million which, 
despite the fact that profit margins are 
relatively small, can be considered very 
satisfactory. I am also very satisfied with 
the manner in which we are gradually but 
firmly consolidating our position in the 
Scandinavian countries through the efficient 
organisation of the Swedish Company. Our 
newly acquired Australian Company has 
suffered materially from the effect of the 
import and credit restrictions but we con- 
sider this recession to be only of a relatively 
temporary nature. As evidence of our con- 
fidence in the potentialities of the Australian 
Company we acquired in June last an 
old-established business of general engi- 
neers, specialising in boilers, tanks, steam 
raising equipment, etc. This acquisition has 
been merged in our existing Australian 
Company. 


PENSION SCHEME 


The first five years following the inception 
of the Pension Scheme ended on October 15, 
1953, and the actuaries will shortly be 
making their quinquennial revaluation so I 
think it is opportune to give you a short 
review of the scheme’s scope and progress. 
It covers the whole of the permanent male 
staff employees over 21 years of age who 
contribute on the basis of 5 per cent of salary 
with a like contribution from the company. 
@he pensionable age is 65 when the employee 
qualifies for a pension for life on retirement 
with a minimum period of five years or the 
right to opt for a lesser pension and widow’s 
annuity. The amount of pension is calcu- 
lated on the number of years pensionable 
service with a maximum pension of one half 
the average salary during the five years 
immediately preceding retirement. These 
benefits are flanked) by a non-contributory 
group life insurance scheme under which 
dependents of the members of the pension 
scheme receive a lump sum payment if the 
member dies before pensionable age. The 
scheme is working remarkably well, the funds 
have been well invested and the accumulated 
fund at the present time is £600,000. We 
know that all employees are very appreciative 
of the benefits which it provides and we 
regard it with justifiable pride, 


REVIEW OF -THE BALANCE SHEET 
POSITION 


From the consolidated balance sheet it 
will be seen that the total of. share capital 
and reserves relating to your company’s 
interests is 46,607,895, showing an increase 
of £622,006 compared with the position a 
year ago. The main movements reflected by 
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this cover increases in the Excess of Cur: en; 
Assets over Current Liabilities of £694 9)5 
and £69,457 in Fixed Assets ; against «4 
future income tax shows an increase of 
£64,959 and interests of minority s! 
holders £77,772. The liquid resources 0! 
group are adequate and show the satisfa 
position of Current Liabilities being sliy 
more than doubly covered by Current A, 


The balance sheet of the Parent Com; 
shows a similar satisfactory position 
although bank balances show a redu 
mainly because of the considerable increas 
debtors, the cash balances and short 
loans totalling £462,604 are ample 
requirements. 


Although some small relief from inc: 
tax was given in the last budget and 
unfortunate excess profits levy will termin 
on December 31st next, the burden of 
tion on industry is still far too heavy. 


% 


reason of the good standards of profit we hii 


established in 1947 and 1948 we have fo: 
nately escaped the inroads of the ex 
profits levy, but you will see from the grou; 
accounts that no less a sum than {1,023,933 
has had to be provided out of profits to n 
the demands of income tax and profits 

In particular I feel that it would be a ste; 
the right direction if wear and tear 
were increased and brought into line 
general industrial experience of depreciat 
More encouragement should be given 
manufacturers to modernise both build 
and equipment and if we are to mect 
highly competitive conditions of world 1: 
we shall have to have a more enlightened 
fiscal system. 


APPROPRIATION OF PROFITS 


Before dealing with the profit availab 
shown earlier in this report, I would lik 
comment on the fact that we have set 
the amount of £25,000 for distribu 
amongst employees to mark the annivers 
celebrations. This is in addition to 
normal bonus which employees receive b 
on the results of the year’s working, but 
know ‘that this step will fully accord wit! 
wishes of the shareholders. From the | 
available for allocation and appropriatio 
£590,835 we have decided to trai 
£150,000 to the reserve for replaceme: 
fixed assets. With the ever increasing 
of replacements we consider this a prud 
course to follow. This leaves a balance 
the year of £440,835 added to which 
have the balance brought forward from 
year of £497,727, giving a total of £938, 
Dividends already paid on preference 
employees shares together with an inte: 
dividend of 5 per cent per annum on 
ordinary shares total £71,731. 


Your board recommend the payment o 
final dividend on the ordinary shares o! 
per cent less tax, making a total of 20 
cent less tax for the year, and with 
participating rights on employees shares | 
will require £95,141. In addition to m. 
this special year in the company’s history 
is recommended that a bonus of 2} per 
not subject to income tax be paid out 
capital profits. 


We propose a transfer to general resc 
of £300,000 bringing the total of that rese: 
up to £1,700,000 which will leave the ca: 
forward» on profit and loss account 
£471,690 compared with £497,727 broug 
in. 

An analysis of results shows that af! 
meeting all charges including taxation the © 
profit available is only equivalent to 2} p 
cent of the turnover. Your board 
conscious of the fact that the more high 
competitive trading conditions which 4 
developing will probably result in a reductio 
of the already small profit margins on whi 
we. have been operating, and consider ti: 


the recommendations made are most likely "" 
promote and consolidate the interests of th 
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shareholders and the future business of the 
npany. 


FUTURE PROSPECTS 


cannot forecast that group profits will be 
tained at the high levels ruling over the 
three years, indeed the indications from 
.ormal everyday business are that there 
| be some fallirig away from such excep- 
nal levels, but one can never forecast the 
ortunities for special transactions which 
arise and for which your company is so 
| organised and equipped to turn to 
ntage. 
general terms a reduction in profits is 
erred to as a recession but I prefer to 
rd the phase on which we are now 
ring as a period of adjustment. In my 
luding remarks last year I urged the need 
restoration of stability of value to our 
ncy and I consider that the steps taken 
by the Government are gradually pro- 
that stability and confidence. The 
of adjustment to more normal and 
hier trading conditions may. result in 
ed profit. margins but I am confident 
they will be representative of greater 


Ss 


1 say that we face the future with 
nce but there is an urgent and 
z need for higher productivity if we 
meet the keen competition of other 
I support the warning given by 
ndustrial leaders—if we are to 
or even maintain our standard of 
ve must make an al! out effort for 
prodcuction., 
may I express a personal hope 
future. The next landmark in the 
this business will be the celebra- 
ts centenary in 2% years’ time. May 
n an even stronger position than 
with its personal ties and tradi- 
nbroken, and providing then the 
hvelihood to many thousands of 
inder peaceful and prosperous con- 


report and accounts were adopted 
dividends recommended declared. 
tiring directors were re-elected and 


rs reappointed. 


WANKIE COLLIERY 
COMPANY 


MR T. COULTER’S STATEMENT 


ihe thirtieth annual general meeting of 
olders in Wankie Colliery Company, 
1, will be held in Bulawayo on Mon- 
ember 14th. 


following are extracts from a state- 
the chairman, Mr T. Coulter Coicd 
er 23, 1953, circulated with the annual 


and accounts for the year ended 
31, 1953: 
AGEMENT.—Since the annual general 


last December, important changes 
taken place in the management of the 
npany. Last April the Anglo-American 
©rporation of South Africa, Limited, Group 
‘quired a substantial interest in the company, 
‘nd the board of directors was reconstituted. 
‘nglo-American Corporation of South Africa, 
imited, were appointed consulting engineers 
3 ne company, and the technical control of 
_collery is now under the direction of the 
cepartment of that corporation. 


ACCOUNTS 
gp roles earned during the year ended 
August 31, 1953, amounted to £465,016, com- 


pared with £245,198 earned in the previous 


Provision for taxation absorbed £125,000, 
leaving a balance of £340,016, which amount, 
together with the balance of unappropriated 
profits at August 31, 1952, made available for 
appropriation a total amount of £560,098. 

Dividends Nos. 58 and 59, each of 5 per 
cent, amounted to £330,938, and a sum of 
£100,000 ‘was transferred to general reserve. 


Certain preliminary expenses incurred in 
connection with the increase in capital 
totalling £13,115 were written off, and the 
balance of unappropriated profits, amount- 
ing to £116,045, was carried to the balance 
sheet. 

Capital expenditure on fixed assets during 
the year, less sales, amounted to £1,265,384, 
and after making allowance for amortisation 
of coal mining rights and depreciation, the 
balance sheet shows fixed assets at August 31, 
1953, at £4,988,969. 


Current assets at £1,039,151, as against 
current liabilities of £1,659,996, indicated a 
shortfall of £620,845. This shortfall was due 
to the heavy capital expenditure to which I 
have referred, and was financed by temporary 
overdraft facilities which have since been 
liquidated from the proceeds of the recent 
new issue 


SALES 
The following is a summary of sales of coal 


and coke over the years ended August 31, 
1951 to 1953, inclusive: 


1951 1952 1953 
Coal 2,283,949 2,543,978 2,781,023 
Coke 101,622 113,371 147,751 
Coke breeze 8,238 10,062 11,070 


Plans have been made to bring about a 
substantial increase in productive capacity, 
and it is expected that there will be a pro- 
gressive improvement commencing from 
about April, 1954. 


FUTURE MINING POLICY 

Careful studies of the future demands for 
coal in the Federated Territories have 
indicated that the company would have to 
provide for an increase in output to a 
figure of 5 million tons per year by the 
end of 1956. 


The consulting engineers~have recom- 
mended, and your board have adopted a 
mining policy which comprises briefly: 


(1) The introduction of machine mining 
at Nos. 1 and 2 Collieries as soon as possible 
and the adoption of a production technique 
similar to that used in most of the Transvaal 
collieries. 


(2) The opening and equipping of No. 3 
Colliery, situated about six mules from 
No. 1 Colliery, for the production of about 


2,250,000 sales tons of coal per annum. 


(3) The completion of a large variety of 
capital items on the surface, all of which are 
necessary adjuncts to the programme of 
expansion. 


Work on the opening and equipping of 
No. 3 Colliery has already commenced, and 
good progress has been made in providing 
the essential preliminary services, such as 
electric power supplies, branch railway con- 
nection, water supplies and roads. 


The incline belt conveyor shaft, through 
which coal will be brought to the surface at 
No. 3 Colliery, is expected to reach the coal 
seam before the end of the present year, and 
production of development coal should com- 
mence on a small scale early in 1954. 


The expansion programme, with all its 
ancillary requirements, is estimated by the 
consulting engineers to cost approximately 
£5,300,000, distributed over the next three 
years. 
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EASTWOODS LIMITED 


STEADY PROGRESS MAINTAINED 


The thirty-third annual general meeting of 
Eastwoods Limited was held in London on 
November 19th. 


Mr G. W. A. Miller, FCIS, chairman and 
managing director, in the course of his speech 
said: The consolidated balance sheet shows 
that fixed assets increased from £1,975,000 
to £2,244,000 after full provision for depre- 
ciation and amortisation. Actually the in- 
creases amounted to £473,000, which exceeds 
the expenditure of any earlier year on capital 
development. In addition, you will see there 


are forward capital commitments estimated at 
£525,000. 


Current assets are down from £1,877,000 
to £1,819,000, mainly due to a considerable 
reduction in paper sack stocks carried at the 
Cement Works, and the tremendous demand 
for our bricks and cement is reflected in 
the lower figure of manufactured goods on 
hand. Total assets amounting to £4,063,000 
are higher by £211,000. 

On the liabilities side, last year’s taxes and 
similar essential provisions this year exceed 
£460,000. The very large increase in the 
amount for taxation charged in the consoli- 
dated profit and loss account strikes heavily 
into what the accountants call “net avail- 
ability,” but Excess Profits Levy is, of course, 
effective for only part of the current financia! 
year, after which it goes altogether. In 
industry we are unanimous that this was a 
thoroughly bad tax, which we are glad to 
be rid of. 

Even after these heavy appropriations we 
bring down an available total of £315,000, 
compared with £261,000, which enables us to 
transfer £50,000 to general reserve as before 
and to increase the final dividend to 12} per 
cent on the ordinary stock, making a total of 
174 per cent, and thus also to increase the 
amount carried forward from £127,000 to 
£163,000. 


TOWN PLANNING 


I have told you in the past how necessary 
it is for mineral extractive industries to be 
backed by adequate reserves of raw materials. 


With the deepest sense of sincerity and 
responsibility, I repeat that unless we can 
engender a more realistic approach to mineral 
planning, certain sections of our industries 
are in danger of being plotted for extinction. 


At Eastwoods we have had faith to resusci- 
tate this industry in an atmosphere of 
obstruction and uncertainty which has to be 
experienced to be believed. 


Throughout the building industry as a 
whole, the steady progress forecast last year 
has been maintained, and there is every 
reason to think it will be continued during 
1954. 


Our production is on an all out basis. 
New tools, new plants, new properties will 
take a little time before we can get more 
output than we are already giving. I can 
only say without doubt that the works and all 
those things which go to the equipping of a 
group of this size, are in better shape than 
ever before. The energy and zeal displayed 
by all our workpeople and staffs has been 
engendered by the loyalty and unswerving 
co-operation afforded to me by my colleagues 
and by all the members of the team. 


The resolution approving the report and 
accounts was carried unanimously. 


At a subsequent extraordinary general 
meeting resolutions were passed to increase 
the ordinary share capital and to apply 
£500,000 of the share premium account in 
payment of unissued ordinary shares, such 
shares to be alloted to ordinary stockholders 
in the proportion of one £1 bonus share for 


every {2 stock already held. 
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TUBE INVESTMENTS LIMITED 


GROWING OPERATIONAL STRENGTH 


A RETURN TO REALISTIC PROFITS AND PRICES 


MR IVAN STEDEFORD ON COMMONWEALTH’S ECONOMIC FUTURE 


A return to realistic prices and profits, 
ind further increases in the company’s 
operational strength, were reported by Mr 
Ivan Stedeford, chairman of Tube Invest- 
ments Lim his annual statement 
circulated with the accounts to shareholders. 
The annual meeting will be held in 
Birmingham on December 9th. 


ited, in 


Mr Stedeford said that his warning a year 
zo, that prices and profits were likely to 
undergo a severe shake-up before industry 
became conditioned to a world buyers’ 
market, had been borne out by events, and 
during the year under review both had 
returned to a more realistic environment. 
Profits totalled £6,199,131 compared with 
£9,291,834 in the previous year. This last 
included £1 million exceptional 

from an appreciation in the value of 
steel stocks. If this sum and income from 
other sources were excluded, the real trading 
profits for 1952/53, after depreciation, were 
£5.872.259 against £8,056,595, a reduction 
of £2,184,336 ; 


igure 


pronts 
‘ 


It was significant that this fall in profits of 
per cent related to a reduction in sales 
rnover of only 4 per cent, a fact which, in 
lf, tolc incing story of the return 
‘terner trading conditions he had forecast. 
n plain terms, it meant that in spite of some 





the conv 


ession in the world demand for certain 
pes of products TI manufactured, and, 
therefore, an intensified competition for what 
ie there was, the company had practi- 


illy maintained its sales turnover, although 


to do this it had to pay a price. TI had, in 


fact, emerged from the lush days of the 
Korea boom stripped to battle order, and 
had met the fierce challenge of a keen world 
buyers’ market; the year’s earnings offered 


1 fair reflection of these rigorous conditions, 
and the fact that they were still substantial, 
notwithstanding all these circumstances, 
might be a source of some satisfaction. 


USE OF RESERVES 


The accounts, taken with their notes, had 
been presented in a self-explanatory form, 
but attention was invited to a few aspects 
of the financial position. The profits of 
{6,199,131 were struck after providing 
{1,586,324 for depreciation, which, as in 
previous years, was nearly double the 
amount allowed for income tax purposes. 
The reduction in profits was not reflected 
in the net available balance. Because of 
necessary tax adjustments, this, at 
£2,984,311, was £477,335 more than was 
shown last year. The board proposed that 
£2,150,000 of this balance be transferred to 
General Revenue Reserve, as well as the 
existing research and development reserve 
of £750,000 and the dividend stabilisation 
reserve of £700,000 making the general 
revenue reserve £10 million. 


The prudent financial policy which stock- 
holders had permitted the board to follow 
over the years had greatly added to the com- 
petitive power of the group to the benefit 
of all concerned. Throughout the last seven 
years, TI had been spending money on new 
capital equipment for the modernisation of 
the company’s factories, just as fast as this 
could be obtained, and this form of expendi- 
ture was continuing at much the same rate. 
The employment of the liquid resources in 
these ways in so short a time, and on such a 
scale, whilst impressively building up TI’s 
operational strength, nad reduced substanti- 
ally the available funds; these were 


adequate at present for the company’s 
requirements, and the question of addi- 
tional capital, therefore, was not under con- 
sideration. If this position should change, 
there would be no delay in dealing with it. 


DEVELOPMENT PROJECTS 


Recent additions to TI’s_ operational 
strength included the acquisition of Round 
Oak Steel Works, Limited, at a cost of 
£5,800,000. This was a good sum to pay, 
but it was a good company—well founded, 
well manned, well equipped with modern 
plant, and conveniently situated. Apart from 
its existing business, which would be de- 
veloped, the company would help to safe- 
guard TI’s supplies of special tube steels. 
For some time, these had been barely enough 
to keep the mills working at more than two- 
third’s capacity. TI would now share the 
advantages enjoyed by larger competitors at 
home and overseas by having a more or less 
integrated steel and tube plant. It would 
also make it possible for tube steel to be 
included in the company’s _ technical 
researches The plans would take some 
time to mature, and it would take a year or 
two before TI reaped the full benefits. 


Another acquisition, costing just over 
£1 million, was W. H. A. Robertson & Com- 
pany, Limited, of Bedford, a company with 
a world reputation, which specialised in the 
design and manufacture of rolling mills, tube- 
making plant, wire-drawing machinery and 
heavy to light machinery and engineering 
components. With the résources of TI to 
support them, there would now be no 
financial limit to the size or value of con- 
tracts Robertson’s could handle at one time ; 
the value of the association in this respect 
had already been amply demonstrated, The 
company’s entry into the TI family would 
in no material way affect the trading 
autonomy it had always enjoyed. Other TI 
projects nearing completion were the big 
aluminium rolling mills in South Wales, 
which had already enabled the aluminium 
division to offer certain products at lower 
prices ; and the £2,500,000 plant for fabricat- 
ing special quality-bearing tubes, for which 
a big demand existed. 


EXPORTS AT £18 MILLION 


Direct exports totalled over £18 million, a 
reduction of nearly £2 million from the 
previous year’s record. The financial difficul- 
ties which beset so many countries, the 
overstocking of markets against previous 
shortages, and the hope of price reductions, 
had been disturbing factors in an unsettled 
world market, and they had led to a growing 
ferocity in cOmpetition to secure what trade 
there was. It was to be expected that foreign 
competitors would make headway in some of 
their traditional markets which TI had served 
immediately after the war. This they had 
done, but, by and large, TI had not been 
losing ground to them and, if it could be 
helped, the company did not intend to. It 
had, however, been found necessary to sell 
certain components at uneconomic prices to 
meet the challenge of German subsidised 
exports. The sterling area again provided the 
most important export market. Prices fell 
steadily in Europe, with a general expectation 
that the Schumann Plan and increasing steel 
supplies would lead to still further price re- 


ductions. Shipments to the dollar m 
continued on a very satisfactory scale 


A sharp recession in the British ind 


European aluminium industries turned the 
aluminium division’s previous year’s fit 
to a substantial loss. There had, ho “f, 
been an encouraging increase in exports, ind 
the full savings in costs expected from the 
new rolling mills promised a fair share of 
future trade in this competitive market e 
reductions of virgin aluminium in July on 


the resumption of private buying were 
comed, but he believed that furthe: 
sighted and statesmanlike decisions on 


part of the Canadian producers were neces- 
sary if the full demand for w: it 
aluminium in this country were ye 
stimulated. 


Overseas economic difficulties, and 
quent market restrictions, had led to 
in the cycle division’s meteoric rate ol 
expanding output, when, in addition to big 
home sales, over 14 million § cycles re 
exported in one year. In 1949, he had 
suggested that the industry’s prod mn 
capacity had probably outstripped long-term 
demands, and TI had taken the warni ) 
heart. By improving processes, TI 
panies had absorbed rising costs and 
duced more and better bicycles w it 
greatly extended premises, and were 15 
able to retrench with the least emba 
ment on the return of more difficult 
tions. Much more than half of Bi: 
cycle exports to the US had come from Ii 
in recent months. Without being comp! 
he was confident that the cycle divisio: 
well-placed to gain full advantage 
opportunities in the world market ope: 


RECORD ENGINEERING RESULTS 


The general and engineering d 
had achieved record results. This spo 
the growing demand for capital goods 
TI’s capacity to share in satisfying it ; 
significant trend, coupled with the zg: 
own considerable requirements of new 
and equipment, had led TI into 
specialised light machine tool and mecha 
handling equipment industries through 
purchase of Brookes (Oldbury), Limited, aad 
New Conveyor Company, Limited, last y-.r. 
These acquisitions had been further justiiicd 
by a year’s results. The acquisition 0! 
W. H. A. Robertson and Company was 29 
other step in this direction which would »s0 
extend the range of TI engineering equip 
ment manufacture that the group would 
touch upon world industrialisation at many 
new points. 


The steel tube division had recorded 
another satisfactory year’s trading. There 
had been a sudden falling off in demand |v 
certain categories of tubes, particularly ¢!c<- 
trically welded tubes, which caused T! 
abandon a project for increasing capacity * 
a works in South Wales, but for some 
especially those used in the manufacture ol 
capital goods—the demand mostly remained 
firm or increased. Order books genera!'y 
had been reduced during the year to levels 
which, for the first time for over a decade, 
should serve to energise the sales depa'' 
ments. The already enormous range of 1! 
tubes continued to grow in step with 
industry’s changing and exacting requi(- 
ments. The electrical division, benefiting >Y 
a welcome change in the heart of the author'- 
ties towards the domestic use of electricity, 
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i made headway, improving sales and in- 
for the year, and had introduced a 
ber of new products, but a long road 
to be trodden before the electrical 
aces industry would fully recover from 
vations imposed upon it for so long. 


aoe 


PROGRESS OVERSEAS 


d been evident that the general 
g of trading conditions was not con- 
i o this country, and, for TI’s associated 
; sidiary Companies overseas, the period 
n one of consolidation and develop- 
ther than expansion. Good progress 
ronts could be reported. The value 
e overseas enterprises continued to 
an atmosphere of mutual trust and 
which was so essential to the de- 
ent of the group’s international trade. 
otential importance of Central Africa 
efiected in the formation of a small 
ny, TI (Central Africa) . (Private), 
ed, which would be developed as 
tunity commended. 
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MMONWEALTH AT CROSS-ROADS 
: nenting on the emergence of a num- 


{ powerful economic groups of countries, 

rpose of which, naturally enough, was 

ncement of their own interests, Mr 

ord said that wholehearted supporters 

Commonwealth took pride in its great 

ijion to human progress and world 

but there was an inclination to think 

in terms of moral leadership and to 

of ok its deficiencies in the economic field. 

the practical point of view, apart from 

‘ne ties of sentiment, which meant as 

4 r aS much as any member cared to 

a and Imperial Preference, already the 

q of erosive attack from all sides, each 

could depend upon little more than 

strength to withstand the pressure of 

events. This had for long been 

sy position, but, in face of the rapidly 

ng pattern of world economic forces, it 
irely become a vulnerable one. 


steer 





e might be conflicting views on what, 
is thing, should be done about it, but the 
fact remained that the Commonwealth 

ulumately lose much of its moral 
nce if it did not gather economic power. 
round, long-term benefits could be won 
4 ome more definite relationship, then 

it behoved members to examine the 
stances and consider what form the 
clauonship might take. 


seer " 


ee iain kts 


THE FUTURE 


‘ not forget the jealously guarded 
| pa vy of member countries, but what 
Pi done by, and the best advantage of, 
3 tern European countries, with their 


4 g interests, should not be beyond the 
4 vship of the Commonwealth com- 
a {, likewise, a worthwhile gain for all 
= @ achieved. 


there an economic future for the 
, vealth as a community, and should 
/ § towards it? Prudence prompted 
should at least find out, and it would 
: _be well if we made some haste in doing 
' ‘here were alternatives, of course, for 
; member, and these would have to be 
1 dered in the cold light of self-interest, 
‘ n the ultimate this was necessarily the 
: ‘“\ for any association. But we all stood 
ose before the economic groups confront- 
us, if, for want of seeking it, we allowed 
- al Opportunity to go begging. 


oncluding, Mr. Stedeford said that we 


rt , passing into. a tough new. age when a 
h ‘orpany had to be fit to survive. TI had 
a hc) saving and spending well to condition 
by ‘sci for these circumstances, and he was 
ri- ff ‘‘\curaged by the knowledge that the TI 


‘ 


ty, “panies were in fine shape to meet them. 





HORLICKS LIMITED 


RESULTS NOT UNSATISFACTORY 


The annual general meéeting of ‘Horlicks 
Limited was held on November 20th at 
Slough, the Rt Hon Richard Kidston Law, 
PC, MP, ‘presiding in the absence of the 
chairman. 

The following is an extract from the state- 
ment by the chairman (Mr O. P. Horlick) 
for the year ended March 3], 1953: 


The year’s results have been by no means 
unsauisiactory. I cannot yet say, however, 
that the difficulties of our overseas sub- 
sidiaries have been overcome and in the 
United States particularly, further_ losses 
seem Inevitable. 

The trading profit of the group amounts 
to 4,607,575 and compares with £659,138 for 
the previous year. Net profit before taxa- 
tion amounts to £431,154 against £527,222 
and after provision of £226,865 for all taxa- 
tion at home and overseas, -assessed and 
assessable, against £332,265 last vear, there 
remains a net profit of £204,289, which 
compares with {194,957 a year ago. 

_The directors recommend a final dividend 
of 164 per cent, bringing the total distribu- 
tion for the year up to the usual rate of 
30 per cent. 

Our position in the home market is being 
well maintained, the milk situation has 
become somewhat easier and packing material 
costs are declining a little. Milk, wheat. and 
barley prices and freight rates increased 
during the period under review. Our new 
products, Air-wick and Nulacin, have made 
useful contributions to the year’s results and 
plans for the introduction and marketing of 
additional products are well advanced. 


Our overseas markets remain a source of 
great strength, but the economic factors, 
which in the home market have tended to 
reduce consumer purchasing power, are 
increasingly evident in overseas markets. 


Australia’s valuable role as a substantial 
supplier of our eastern markets is now grow- 


ing in importance with the completion of the 
new factory. 


EXPANSION OF ACTIVITIES 


Turning to a much happier picture, I 
referred last year to the steady expansion of 
our activities in the West of England, and 
since then not only has the throughput 
of the West Somerset Bacon Company, 
Limited extended considerably but also our 
branded “ Somerwest ” sausages are finding 
favour with an increasingly large public. 


Activity in our dairying interests has also 
broadened in that we have now arranged to 
treat and bottle milk for a large proportion 
of the milk retailers in an area stretching 
from Minehead to Weston-super-Mare. 


Our cattle breeding centre continues to 
serve an increasing number of farmers in 
Somerset and with the recent advance in 
technical methods of artificial insemination, 
it is hoped to extend this activity among 
cattle breeders in many parts of the world. 


Last year I referred to our-hope that we 
should be able to add further products to 
our range by development in Somerset and 
the first steps in this direction have now been 
taken by Horlicks Farms and Dairies Limited 
through their acquisition of the controlling 
interest in Thatchers Food Products Limited, 
a company which specialises in the manu- 
facture of such aids to the housewife as 
bottled garden mint and parsley. 


Through our investments in the United 
States and Australia, we have been able con- 
siderably to expand and consolidate our Far 
Eastern markets. 


The report was unanimously adopted. 
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FAIREY AVIATION 
COMPANY, LIMITED 


NEW DEVELOPMENTS 


The twenty-fifth annual general meeting 
of the Fairey Aviation Company, Limited, 
was held on November 12th in London. 


Sir Richard Fairey. MBE, HonFRAeS, 
chairman and managing director, in the 
course of his speech said : Our increased 
profits for the year are more than wiped 
out by- additional provision for taxation, 
which this year amounts to no less than 
£641,654. This is literally an outrageous 
proportion of our earnings and I do not 
know how long industry as a whole can be 
expected to stand these exactions. Since the 
war, for every £1 that we have paid in divi- 
dends we have paid £5 in taxation. 


We have endeavoured to cover the field 
of new development in a way that should 
stand us in good stead not only while free 
nations are rearming, but also when rearma- 
ment comes to an end and orders for military 
types will fall away. We were pioneers and 
we are now established in the field of guided 
weapons. We are building up a strong 
organisation with a view to having a definite 
share of this business in the future. 


We have designed the Rotodyne, which 
is of 40-50 seating capacity, with many alter- 
native uses, both civil and military. Inquiries 
manifest a world-wide interest. 


Our production facilities are-in full swing. 
The super-priority “Gannet” has emerged 
from the tooling stage and is now coming 
off the production lines. From this aeroplane 
we are entitled to expect much. 


The report was adopted. 





THE BORNEO COMPANY, 
LIMITED 


A SATISFACTORY RESULT 
MR C. R. AKERS’ REVIEW 


The one hundred and sixtieth Ordinary 
General Meeting of The Borneo Company, 
Limited, was held on November 18th in 
London. 


Mr C, R. Akers (the chairman), in the 
course of his circulated speech, said: 


Although the accounts for the year to 
March 31, 1953, as was to be expected, and 
as I warned you would be the case, do not 
show profits up to the record profits of last 
year, still they do show results which we con- 
sider in the circumstances satisfactory. The 
net trading profit of the parent company fell 
from £925,995 to £438,185 and the group 
profits before taxation from £1,828,692 to 
£1,222,961. After deducting taxation the 
profits of the parent company were reduced 
to £187,852, compared with £331,459 last 
year, 


As stated in the directors’ report, our 
Rejang timber business has caused us a great 
deal of anxiety. Prior to the last war the 
concession was worked for Hardwoods, but 
Operations were brought to an end before 
we had established regular markets for the 
several species of timber which were not 
familiar to the trade. After the war there 
was a strong demand for the so-called Soft- 
woods of our forest areas, and we concen- 
trated on extracting and selling Meranti and 
Kapor logs, but we have had many problems 
to contend with. 


We have over the last few months re- 
organised our staff both in the forests, in the 
saw mill and in Sibu, with effective control, 
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and we hope that the resultant reduction 
in costs of extraction will enable us to realise 
profits. But it is too early yet to say whether 
these hopes will be realised. Our saw mill 
has been rebuilt and re-equipped and is now 
passing through its teething troubles. The 
re-establishment of the saw mill has been 
opportune as the trend of the markets now is 
to require increasing quantities of sawn 
timber. We have resumed thé extraction of 
Hardwoods on a small scale, and the pros- 
pects of finding satisfactory outlets for our 
production appear promising. 


PROBLEM OF FINANCE 


The difficulties of finance which I men- 
tioned last year are still with us. We have 
not yet come to the end of the expenditure 
which is necessary to maintain our organisa- 
tion, and, particularly in Borneo, to estaklish 
ourselves where the trade has developed or 
is expanding. 

Our subsidiaries, particularly the Borneo 
Motors, Limited, group and Orchard Motor 
Company, Limited, have the same constant 
demands for finance for garages, showrooms, 
workshops and offices for the necessary 
development of their businesses. This in 
turn requires more money to be tied up in 
stocks. Substantial profits have been made 
n the last few years, a large part of which 
ive had to be ploughed back into the busi- 
nesses ; in spite of this they still have periods 
of considerable financial stringency. 





It is impossible at present to foretell how 
the economic factors in the territories in 
which we operate are going to affect our 
business. 


The report was adopted and the ordinary 
dividend of 15 per cent was approved. 





ALLIED BAKERIES LIMITED 


PRIVATE INDUSTRY’S CONTRIBUTION 
TO NATIONAL ECONOMY 


At the eighteenth annual general meeting 
of Allied Bakeries Limited held on Novem- 
ber 17th, in London, the chairman, Mr 
Garfield Weston said, in the course of his 
speech : 

The policy of modernisation of our plants 
financed entirely out of revenue has absorbed 
very heavy capital expenditure since the end 
of the war and has enabled us to hold down 
production costs in face of the rising trend 
of costs experienced in recent years. Our 
overseas interests have made excellent pro- 
gress and their contribution is having an 
increasing effect on our total earnings; Our 
turnover for the year has increased by 20 per 
cent. There is no need to emphasise. the 
importance of this increase in sales, and its 
influence on our earnings position. 

With the, return of freedom of supply 
more competitive trading has emerged but 
we are well equipped to play our full part 
and welcome this new challenge to our 
efficiency. . 

The results we have before us today are 
a new record in the history of our organisa- 
tion. The net profit figure comes out at 
£4,679,000 and is £1,012,000 higher than 
last year and taxation provided at {2,880,000 
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is greater by £790,000 than the charze last 
year, and absorbed over 75 per cent of the 
increased earnings, The total of revenue 
feserves and surplus amounting t& 
£4,343,000 is more than three times the 
issued ordinary capital. and the surplus of 
current assets Over current liabilities js 
£2,812,000, an improvement during the year 
of over £2 million. Over the years the tonal 
sum provided to write down intangible 
assets is £5,854,000. 


PROPOSED BONUS ISSUE 


Your directors have decided to apply for 
permission to a bonus issue of one new 
ordinary share for each ordinary share 
issued. It is proposed that the new ordinary 
shares should be non-voting but should 
rank in all other respects part passu with the 
existing ordinary shares. 


We must recognise the trend of some- 
what more difficult days ahead but it is our 
constant endeavour to lessen the effects of 
a decreasing consumer demand—competi- 
tion from the greater availability of other 
foodstuffs has in my opinion been the main 
cause, and to some extent to the housewife 
doing more baking at home. 


I am proud of the contribution our group 
of companies has made to the Exchequer, 
and this year for every £1 paid to our equity 
shareholders over £12 has been paid to the 
Government and this I think will be acknow- 
ledged by every thinking person as proof 
that private industry is contributing its full 
share to the national economy. 


The report and accounts were adopted 
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DIVIDEND NOTICE 


business November 19, 
Toronto, 
November 13, 1953. 


1953. 





of vellow metals an advantage.—-Box 382. 


Notice is hereby given that-an interim dividend of One | 
Dollar ($1.00) per share, payable in Canadian funds, has been 
declared by the Directors of Noranda Mines Limited, payable | 
December 15, 1953, to shareholders of record at the close of 
By Order of the Board, 

G. H. WINDELER, Secretary. 









Know- 


concerned about 

















in confidence, 
experience, 
Road, Slough, Bucks, 


stamped, 


4 General Manager. 
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RE you getting the most from your investments? : 

4% pendent advice on them can be obtained from Ernest H. 

head of the Evening Standard Investment Advice Bureau. 

his free advice to 6 Throgmorton Street, London, E.C.2, and erect? 
addressed envelope. 


IFE ASSURANCE COMPANY in Mauritius requires assistan! 0 


work and Insurance Company pension schemes essential. 
and allowances, free house and passages. 
widows’ and orphans’ scheme, 


articulars from W. H. Clough, Empire House, St. Marts 
ndon, B.C.1, 


the practical use of advanced statistical method. Acquaintance th 
electronic computers would be advantageous, ) 

initial 
has a four-figure level in mind, plus non-contributory pension. ''f 
assurance and other. benefits. 
should give a 
and be addressed to the 


The Company is |“ 


salary than securing the 


right man, it 
Applications, which will be tree 
concise account of education 


Personnel Officer at Dun: 
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Sound in 


Write for 


Age 35 or under. Experience of Life Office 
Good salary 


Contributory pension ed 
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This gigantic 28-ton rock—one of many 
hauled from a quarry near Aden—repre- 
sented almost double the rated capacity 
of the 15-ton EUCLID standard Rear- 
Dump Wagons, yet the fleet of 46 
EUCLIDS stood up to this punishment 
under trying conditions of temperature and 
gradients up to lin 3}... proving once 
again the outstanding superiority of 
EUCLIDS. 


A complete After-Sales Service 
















This remarkable achievement was accom 
plished by EUCLIDS operated by George 
Wimpey & Co., Ltd., in conjunction with 
the Middle East Bechtel Corporation during 
the. construction of an important mew oil 
refinery for the Anglo-Iranian Oil Co., Ltd., 
at Aden. 

EUCLIDS are available for sterling. Place 


your order now—all orders executed in 


strict rotation. 


for all EUC LID equipment is provided by the distributors 
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and Agencies throughout th 
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BY 


VICTOR CANNING, 


JOHN BULL is proud of its 
steadily growing reputation as a 
magazine of frankly good reading: 
proud, too, of the very large number 
of discriminating readers who buy it 
regularly. 

Since the war, this intelligent 
magazine has featured with increasing 


Howard Clewes, Mazo de la Roche, 
J. B. Priestley, Agatha Christie, Stuart 
Cloete, H. E. Bates, and Paul Brick- 
hill are only a handful of the top- 
class authors whose work has been 
published in JOHN BULL 

And now JOHN BULL is pleased 
to announce its purchase of Serializa- 
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rilliant New Novel g 


Suspense 


frequency the work of distinguished tion Rights to Victor Canning’s great 
writers ; its editorial policy has con- new novel, The Man from the Turkish 


centrated upon bringing to its readers 
really good books. In doing so, it 


Slave. Set against the colourful-back- 
ground of South America, with a fast, 
has time and again chosen steries exciting plot and all of Mr. Canning’s 
which, when later produced in book- convincing characterization, this story 
form, have proved to be best-sellers. is yet another certain best-seller 
Nigel Balchin, Pearl Buck, James brought to you—before book publica- 


Remeay i — . . enreste ; tte T 
Ram ay Ullman, C. S. Forester, ton! by JOHN BULL. Victor Canning: Wood Engraving by Hellmuth Weissent: 


Begin it in J OHN BULL On sale Wednesday, 4d. 
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THE ULTRAMATIC FRIDEN CALCULATOR 


POINTS WORTH NOTING — 


Individual Products + Automatic Decimal 
Point in Quotient - Accumulated Products 
Automatic Division Alignment « Constant 
Multipliers « Automatic Divisor. 


absolute accuracy. 


Supplies are still limited so it is advisable to write or te] 
phone straightaway for full details and free demonstration. 


is really essential for work in which a good many intrica’ 
calculations have to be made quickly, easily and wit 


; 
hii 


i€ 


rege 


BULMERS (Calculators) LIMITED - 7 & 8 POULTRY, LONDON, E.C.2 + Telephone: CENtral 361! 
felonies ne rdainihineenec a nee nares nce ee ee 
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Glenfield Control 
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Which way in Thermal Electric 


Power Stations 


Not the least important 
function in Thermal Electric Power 
Stations is the control of large 
volumes of water for condensing 
purposes, for the regulation of 
which ‘‘ Glenfield”’ Single Faced 
Sluices and other products are 
Forget what you learned at school. Australia and extensively used. 
New Zealand are to the West from England — let 


British Commonwealth Pacific Airlines show you ! 





By B.C.P.A. the airline which gives every 

passenger a free sleeper —it’s only four days to a 
. . . + ——— 

Sydney or Auckland... via U.S.A. or Canada = 


- HEAD OFFICE AND WORKS: KILMARNOCK ° SCOTLAND 
Generous free dollar allowances ; speak English all 


* way ; see Honolulu and Fiji ; sleep soundly over 
the Pacific Ocean. Only health requirement is a 


valid vaccination certificate. 


Book through your Travel Agent or through B.O.A.C. oar 
General Sales Agents im the U.K. (Tel: ViCtoria 2523). 


THE AIRCRAFT 

Luxurious Douglas DC 6" s—fast, 
smooth, quiet, fully-pressurized to fly 
at fine-weather heights. 


HE ROUTE 


First, across the Atlantic to 
Montreal or New York, Then, by 
lomestic airline to Vancouver or San 
Francisco ; finally by BCPA to 
Sydney or Auckland. One 

ucket takes you right through ! 





7 


HE SLEEPER 


Provided free for every passenger oa 
BC PA aircraft. Genuine full-length 
‘uxurious bed, not a converted seat. 


THE FARES All Dunlop car tyres carry the Gold Seal, the 


svmbol of all that is best in tyre-building technique. 
The DUNLOP ‘FORT” is designed for the motorist 
who wants the very best and is prepared to 
pay a little more for a tyre without equal for 
strength, trouble-free performance and long mileage. 


DUNLOP FORT 
Se a Class yy Moff 


London—Sydnep: 

£304 single; £547 . 4. 0 return, 
London— Auckland or Wellington: 
£299 single, £598. 4. 0 return. 


» BCPA 


ACROSS THE PACIFIC | 


| 









SRITISH COMMONWEALTH PACIFIC AIRLINES LIMITED 
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Nappies aired yet, Mrs. Hollis? 





When washed in water soft as rain, clothes are really clean and free 


from hard-water lime deposits. In Jaundries, Albright & Wilson’s ‘CALGON’ (Sodium Metaphosphate) 


tiie 6 


has long been used to soften hard water. “CALGON” is not a soap, nor a detergent, but simply a water 


softening powder. It is now being distributed through retail shops for all home uses. 


A sample of Calgon will be sent on request. 





Chemicals for Industry 


ALBRIGHT & WILSON LTD 





- 49 PARK LANE + LONDON -: W.! 
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Made in Great Britain by BRITISH OLIVETT# Ltd. 10 Berkeley Square - London W 1 
: Authorized dealers throughout the country ' FACTORY; Summerlee Street - Glasgow E 2 
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clearness 


of copy 


lightness 


of touch 


—™ Sneed 


are common features of all 





typewriters 


Clarity of typing is ensured by the rigidity of 
the carriage and by the accelerating typebar 
action. The typebar action operates on the 
principle of progressive acceleration, which 
ensures a very high speed and the 
surprisingly light “Olivetti touch”, 


Lettera 22 Lexikon 
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coe 
and below Under the control of 
Cleveland’s foundation engineers, the rock strata deep under 
the surface has been exposed and tested . . . . then 
concrete and steel is moulded in the foundations which are 
to support many thousands of tons of steel structure. There 
is no 


better plan than to place deep foundation 


construction in Cleveland’s experienced hands. 


CLEVELAND 


Builders of Bridges & Fabricators of all types of structural steelwork 








$LOTTEedo 





Just cut it and bolt it, that’s all! 


No drawings required-rough sketches are good enough 
No drilling, welding, measuring or painting. No scrap 


Now available in both steel & aluminium alloy. 


DEXION LTD., 189, REGENT ST., LONDON, W.1 





% Write or telephone for illustrated booklet G8 


Telephone: REGent 4841 


Build your own equipment 


DEXION 


ANGLE 


| PILKINGTON BROTHERS 





~ 
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Factory walls should be made of 
daylight. Workers work better when there 
are plenty of big windows to let in the 
light. Office heating costs drop where 
“INSULIGHT” Double-Glazing Units are 
used. Dark corridors, staircases, and inside 
rooms become brighter and pleasanter, 
where there are walls of translucent 
““INSULIGHT” Hollow Glass Blocks. 
For advice on the best way to use glass in 
your factory consult our Technical Sales 
and Service Department. 


LIMITED 


ST. HELENS, LANCS.; SELWYN HOUSE, CLEVELAND ROW, 
ST. JAMES’S, LONDON, S.W.1. TELEPHONES: ST. HELENS 400!, 
WHITEHALL 5672-6. “JNSULIGHT” is the British registered (ro? 


mark of Pilkington Brothers Limited. Supplies are available throush 
the usual rade Uaaniete. 7 ‘ FD.3 
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Electricity Supply— 
Present and Future 


“ A well established characteristic of electricity supply in Great Britain is that the 
demand for electricity doubles about every 10 years. Over the past half-century this 
trend has persisted in spite of war and peace, slump and boom, and there are reasons 


for the expectation that it will continue in the future. It is against this background of 


progressive expansion that the policy and progress of electricity supply development 
in the post-war period must be examined. The past five years have run true to form. 
The total consumption of electricity is now about 50 per cent. higher than it was in 
1947-48 ; it is also two and a half times greater than immediately before the war— 
15 years ago.” 

From an article by the Rt. Hon. Lord Citrine, Chairman, 


British Electricity Authority, in The Times Sutvey of 
Electricity Supply in Great Britain. 


This special supplement by The Times on electricity supply in Great Britain 
will review past and present achievements and examine future needs ; and will 
consiger the problems involved to-day in finance, engineering, transmission, 
and efficiency both in production and consumption. 


There will be authoritative articles on the application of electricity to particular 
industries, including railways ; views of the electrical industry by the heads 
of two leading companies ; contributions on the need for coal conservation, 
emergency operation, the problem of smoke, the super-grid and the cross- 
Channel cable project, North of Scotland hydro-electric developments, 
pumped storage, generating equipment progress ; and an article, by Sir John 
Cockcroft, F.R.S., on the prospects of nuclear power stations. 





ELECTRICITY 
SUPPLEMENT 


To be published on December 8 
PRICE ONE SHILLING 
Order your copy now 


From all newsagents and bookstalls and from The Times Bookshop, 42, Wigmore Street, 
London, W.1 ; or direct from The Times, Printing House Square, London, E.C.4, for Is. 3d., 
which includes postage to any address in the world. 
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The ‘heart’ of many big stores is 
never seen by the customers. It 
is the power generating plant, 
used in some cases to supplement 
the mains electricity supply during 
peak hours, and in others to 
maintain a supply completely 
independent of the public service. 
Famous stores throughout the 
country have private power houses 
equipped with diesel-electric 
generators made by ‘ENGLISH 


ELECTRIC’. 








“ENGLISH ELECTRIC’ generating 
plants not only help to provide 
customers with the amenities of 
the big store — lifts, escalators, 
catering, lighting and heating — 
they also help to relieve the 
enormous demand on the public 
electricity supply. In this, as in 
sO many other ways, ‘ENGLISH 
E.ectric” puts the power of 
electricity at the service of 


millions. 


better 


The ENGLISH ELECTRIC Company Limited, Queens House, Kingsway, London, W.C.2 





